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‘What a GHoman Can Do! 
BY MRS, F. W. CUSHMAN. 

Everybody said that Uncle Rufus was a 
martyr to his everlasting crossness, and ‘* what 
everybody says must be true.” It is the 
strangest thing in this strange world of ours, 
he diligence with which some people nurse 
their anger, and how they persist in making 
themselves and all connected with them un- 
comfortable. As an unhappy temper seldom 
acks causes of irritation, those who resolve to 
be unamiable find but little difficulty in keeping 
their resolution. 

Uncle Rufus had been once wronged in a 
business matter, and this set him up in a stock 
if complaint for a lifetime. It supplied him 
with an inexhaustible fund of suspicion, as 
whoever dealt with him did not fail to discover. 
lle lost his confidence in human nature. Now, 
wen do not like to be charged with dishonesty, 
but Uncle Rufus did not fail to let all know 
that he mistrusted them; and he so embittered 
his acquaintances by his mode of proceeding, 
that he verified the old adage, and one which 
he often quoted in reference to himself, ‘‘ that 
he hadn’t a friend in the world.” His own 
family, of course, had their full share, and 
more too, of domestic whirlwinds, for cross 
men are especially and purposely crosser at 
tome than anywhere else. 
tave with impunity. 

Uncle Rufus’ wife and children lived in con- 


There they can 


tinual fear of him; they had learned by sad 
experience that it was no use to attempt to 
please. The whole family seemed steeped in 
vinegar. Pleasant words and smiles were rare 
udeed in that household. The children won- 
lered, sometimes, if all fathers were necessarily 
‘ross. Home was a weary place to them. An 
‘pportunity to do a kind thing was not only 
hot sought for, but not improved when it 
lid occur, The morose temper of the father 


and the cutting retorts of the mother, reacted 
upon the children till they were, if possible, 
even more ungracious than either. Yet they 
could wear pleasant faces abroad, acknowledg- 
ing the restraint of society. 

It is an old saying and a true one, that men 
marry their opposites; hence it was that Uncle 
Rufus’ eldest son wooed and won a wife as 
unlike as possible to himself and his quarrel- 
some sisters. It was a marvel how so gentle 
and loving a creature as Alice Woodley could 
have the least sympathy with the rude man 
she promised to love and honor. But the 
suitor wore his pleasantest aspect. Perhaps 
if Alice could have been an inmate for one 
short day of his father’s house, not all his 
flatteries could have persuaded her to enter 
such a set of disagreeables; but then man; 
couples would remain unwed if they had the 
same chance before marriage that they have 
afterwards to discover each other's little ugli- 
nesses. The yoke once on, the yoke-fellows 
must reconcile themselves and bear with each 
other's imperfections. 

The young wife who was thus ushered into 
this bickering family had been brought up 
very differently. She had been trained to a 
disregard of self, and a patient care for others. 
Her mother opposed the union, for her knowl- 
edge of life had enabled her to detect some- 
thing of the true character of the man; but 
Alice was not to be persuaded, and defended him 
The first 
few happy weeks seemed to justify her generous 


the more, the more he was assailed. 
defences. Never was there a more devoted 
Sut then all husbands are delight- 
ful at first. But the secret could not be kept 
always, and Alice was perfectly amazed at the 


husband. 


discevery of the strange state of things among 
her new connections. Her husband's brothers 
seemed to come to him only for a quarrel, and 
he was continually pouring into her wondering 
ears stories of their wrong doings. She thought 
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them a strange people, and tormented herself, « provokes other people and makes you the mor 


thinking that perhaps her coming had stirred Suncomfortable, You have been a martyr ; 


up a bitter feeling in some way. Alice at ‘your crossness quite long enough, now try 
igth began to be alarmed at her own state of ?another course 
mind, She found herself cherishing bitter Uncle Rufus looked up at his daring daughty 
elings towards his relations, and joining her ¢in-law in utter amazement. Full fifty yogy 


husband in his ill-natured remarks about them. Shad he tyrannized in his own household, } 


Next came a tendency to utter angry retorts to (never been chatechised in that style befy 
husband in return for his unjust and un-> He had heard angry reproaches enough, } 
nd remarks. But she saw where her feet \ here was a mild, yet firmly spoken expost 


were tending, and resolved to turn away from (tion; bold, yet gentle. Little Rufus hims 
the abyss, though it involved a struggle with ‘was not more rene than his mamma, as sy 
le; but it was quite time. The seeds of, gave her this piece of advice, | 
trouble were already sown, and promised an \ Rufus having no words at hand with wh 
sbundant harvest. Tyranny on his side, and reply to this new theory, could only tak 
rebellion on hers, had already begun. To the’ hat and leave 
husband this was nothing wonderful. If he ‘Martyr y crossness !—crossness 
had ever had a thought that perhaps his home impertinent; yet I don't know but she 
would be pleasanter than his father’s, it had. after all.” 
vanished, and he accepted it as a necessary And so sy th his thoughts, the 
etate of things. walked home n | entered his cCastie W 
But Alice knew better. She had lived in / calmer fa luckless inmates ha 
and she resolved that she would again. him wear for many a day. Mrs. Rufus 
up timidly as he entered, and not meeting 
] ' 


peace, 
\ fine opportunity now arrived for reconcilia- 
reform. A little peace-maker had usual frown, 
chair and insist upon putting away bis 


tion and was so elated as to whee 
arrived, and the father and mother had in their «arm 
van could not help wonder 


new born son a bond of peace The first > hat The old n 
grandchild is a remarkable thing. Even Uncle what caused that demonstration He 


Rufus was pleased; the sisters were delighted, . come in tired many times, but neither wife» 
and the brothers muttered their sullen satis- “daughters seemed to notice, or care, if theyd 
faction in the new arrival. The first lessons ?He did not know that he usually broug 
of peace were taught by the unconscious young cloud in with 
apostle. Uncle Rufus delighted to play nurse, 
nnd Alice looked on with heartfelt satisfaction © kind 
old couple; and how the love of their you 


It would be unnecessary to note the lit 
attent which sprang up between the 


thal the stern old man had at last found some- 


thing that he eould enjoy Another proof of became reney | again, and all through 


her sincere desire to conciliate, the little one (influence of Alice, very much aided by 
was named Rufus. Rufus She adhered to the resolution she! 


‘* Now,” said the proud grandfather, when 


a 


formed, and nipped the growing difficu 


between herself and husband in the bud 


the momentous decision was announced, *‘ now, one 
dont you turn ungrateful, little Rufus; for ex- strewed roses in the path; his brothers as 
sisters gradually owned her influence ™ 


cept you, I haven’t a friend in the world.” 
profited by her example. We will not shoei 


“Why, father, think of your wife and child- 
ren,” said Alice, “‘and me too; aint you 
ashamed of yourself to speak so; it is scandal, /took place in the family of Uncle Rufus Su 
and I shall not allow it.” sudden and thorough reformations never occt 

‘It is only what everybody says about me,” except on paper But Alice forgot not he 
resolution, and the influence of her pleasat 
voice, her sunshiny face, and never failing 


ne 


probability by asserting that no more quarreling 


said the old man. 

“Do 1?” 

«Well, not yet, but you will. 
are falling into the way now. 
is a selfish world, and we must all look out for 
ourselves. For my part, I don’t care a fig for 
anybody. Why should they care for me?”’ 

‘Come now, father, you know better than 
that, and feel better too. Why should you 
pretend to a bitterness you don'tfeel? It only 


I can see you ‘good humor, strengthened daily, so did # 
All 


Ah, well! this become the instrument of great results. 
found themselves insensibly copying her ple 
ant manner, and as the trifles which make ¥ 
the sum of human life, become more cared ft 
life itself is a pleasanter thing. It is the less’ 
evils which irritate unto misery; great injuries 
wecan forgive, great griefs patiently endure, be 





MY 


the small thorns are painful beyond endurance 
Alice, fulfilled her destiny, which was that of all 
irue women, to shun contention, to strive for 
peace. Her 
bar way was pleasantness, and when she lay 
down to her last rest, it was with the joyful 
Her 


hildren arose up and called her blessed; her 
children a | . 


efforts met with their reward; 


thought that she had not lived in vain. 


husband also, and her husband’s family, they 
praised her. 
BeanarnpstTon, Mass, 
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Sty Cogitations. 
No. IV. 


BY SARA A. WENTZ, 


“Cousin Dorothea, I've got the blues so! 


said Esther this morning, opening the door of 


me wistfully, as s! 


room, and looking at 18 


od on the sill—‘*come down stairs, wont 


“Yes, if y: 


without 


Esther 


mu wish!” I answered, 
wich sympathy in my heart or voice. 
werved this, and retreated with a wounded 
k on her face. 
Now, there was a reason for my coldness of 
manner had been day-dreaming ; that was the 
whole of it, 


fair orl 
lf giris 


Poets and novelists may talk of 


sunny dreams, but observation will 


ow that this dreaming is the very quintes 
sence of selfishness, and that it drains one’s 
One would 


do 


im 


ture of its outgoing sympathies. 
think 


such a thing, and indeed, 


vally a head of fifty would never 
mine has greatly 


proved; only occasionally, some author will 


rolla rich and glittering flood of fancies on my 
then! 
ws, [make them all revolve 


iin, and -and then, as everybody 


in obeisance 


uy own individual well-being; that is, if I 


ule an imaginary paradise, the whole world 


stands a litthe way off, so as to give me room 


‘0 have a better time than the rest of the 


human race 
\s Esther closed the door, the actual effects 


Su of my idling in dreamland presented them- 
Like one tired of self-control, I 


occur secives Lo me, 


nt her 


had loosened the rein of * fancy's airy steed, 

when the bells tolled out the dying December, 
and the months of the new year had found me 
less watchful than those of the old. “ Shall 
l—~dare I, shut down upon the tide, when | am 
ba the mid-current?” I mentally asked. ‘ Shall 
say farewell, and turn Zionward again ? 

Ye always resolve sud lenly at the centre of 
heing, but we half fear to clasp the centre to 
he absolute deed, to the spoken word, while 
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we feel as if the swaying surges might bear us 


off our feet. | threw down my work, and 


‘* To-day shall hold bless 
I will look 


olden chain shall be dropped 


started up, saying 
ings from the Omnipotent Heart. 
skyward, and the g 
thence, to hold me fast. The Great Father has 
created us with deep-reaching appeals and 
He 


and the sweat of spiritual toil, to 
I took 


desires, but has also demanded eager, 

care, 
give breadth to full moulded soulhood.’ 
out my memorandum book, and wrote 


oe 


broken day, a broken week, a broken month, 


is not the dawn of January, but a 


henceforth I 


kaded 


und a broken year; yet, re 


solve’’—no what, only I 


if We talk 


iend says 


matter 


mys in military style now, as a 
fr 
I hurried down stairs, Esther, by 


kissed 

way of apology for my former phlegmatie styl 
und said Now 
ve exhausted in raising y 
Esther 
ifter thinking a 
“Well, Co 
seem | to me as if you must have had some 
life You 


you preter od 


my little dear, I am ready 


I our spirits, 


can't lay up malice, if she tries; 


moment, she said— 


isin Dorothea, it has always 


romantic know 


er told me 


thing in your 


you 


have ne why 


vlored, and colored; (an elderly woman 


le 


is never supposed to blush) this subject had 


ilways required so much diplomacy from me 


But now, I said to myself—* I will set 1 sea! 


upon my new resolves, by having no conceal 
ments So I said 

“Esther Brown, I never had an offer— 
frightful as it may seem, it is so! 
She parted her lips, in sur ind 


1 subdu l 


pity 


then, in voice, asked 
‘* Whry 
To? oe 


lothes ! 


‘6 +} me 
Clothes 


looked 


‘* what do you mean 


she repeate 1. bewil lere 1: then 


at me, with a half-arrested laungh— 


reflected on 


ol 


ights, 


‘‘] mean what | say have 


the subject in many and for many 


years, and it is my deliberate judgment, that 
would probably have been a fond grandma, if 
I had worn different clothes.”’ 

“ How? —oh, tell me!” 

‘*Well, you know 1 was brought up in tl 
country, and in my day, we did not dress 
I went to the city 


We attended parties 


as country girls lo now. 
to visit my friend Meta. 
| discovered that it was always 
that 


and at last, 


the dressed girls, gentlemen 


devoted their attention to—faces and manners 


prettily 


were subservient. One evening that we were 
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invited out, I sat by the window, with my2 He was called away, and (I was only 
cheek on the sill, alternately watching Meta‘ eighteen) I believed in my secret heart that I 
dress, and enjoying the twilight breeze. had seen that ambiguous personage denon. 
‘““Why so pensive, Dora?’ she asked—} nated “the right one.” This belief was no 
‘come, get ready !” lessened by the eager haste with which he 
“I’m not going!’ I said—‘‘I don’t enjoy > broke away from a lady, as I was leaving th 
myself when I do go. When I get dressed, I< room, and whispered— 
look as if I had been handed down from the “I believe fate will yet grant——” At this 
flood, compared with others.” critical moment, there was a rush, and we 
“I’m so glad you’ve spoken of it,” she? were separated. 
said—‘I thought of asking you to wear some Two days after, I went ont in great haste, 
of my dresses, but I was afraid to. Here!” ¢to do some shopping. I had ona silk dress, 
She bounded to the wardrobe, and brought me 5 and wofully-shaped cape, of an autumn-green 
a white satin, with an etherial, rose-tinted¢ hue. The dress was a present from my aunt 
gauze over it—*Try it!—you're just my size!’’ ) Oh, how I hated it! but I had to wear it. And 
“Are you perfectly willing ?’’ 1 asked, withSmy bonnet!—don’t I remember it ?—aunt 
animation. went with me, and bought it as a gift, before] 
‘* Delighted!—enraptured! One must have> went to the city. It was a sober drab, of such 
an established reputation to bear!—eh! to Ca shape as grocer’s scales for weighing tea and 
bear—” she blushed, waved her hand in a2sugar. I had not sufficient courage to say— 
circle, and pirouetted. ‘‘ Auntie, I shall die of grief, in that bonnet 
‘«*To bear looking countrified!’’ I finished<so I had to flourish in it. As I was in such 4 
the sentence for her, and then we both sat hurry, I put up my hair very plainly, and 
down, and laughed, with a sense of relief and‘ started out. I saw so many pretty things 
felicity known only to the initiated. I was<that I walked miles before I could tell what 
really astonished at myself, when I was<to decide upon. I was so tired and jaded, 
dressed. Meta’s hair curled naturally, 80 she 2 when I at last turned homeward! Who should 
did not possess a pair of curling irons; butS[ see coming towards me, but “the right 
she curled my hair with a poker, and arranged ( one ?”’ He looked at me tranquilly, and passed, 
it in classic style, over my comb, at the back, ¢on, as if he had never met me. ‘He did not 
and disposed it gracefully in front. 2 know me,”’ I said—*‘ he saw me by candle-light, 
‘I believe I am endowed with a new Sand a daylight view does not interest him in 
sense!” I exclaimed, as I paraded up and down the least.”’ 
before the mirror, admiring the sweep of my$ The next day, I was unexpectedly sum 
dress, the gold chain on my neck, and theemoned home. Meta’s first letter said—* You 
bracelets on my arms. I had such a superior 2 admirer was here last evening, and he was % 
, He asked 


; 


sensation; it really seemed to communicate a>disappointed at not meeting you. 
superiority to my bearing. Sso many questions about you, and requested 
We went tothe party. A number were in-‘ me to send his regards. His ship will sail t0- 
troduced to me, but one tall, pale young gen- Smorrow. You know, he is a lieutenant in the 
tleman, interested me. He looked at me many ¢ navy.” 
times, and at last Meta brought him to me. I2 It was two years before I heard from him 
had not been deceived in my conjectures as to2again. I was visiting a young friend, whose 
the cast of his mind. After some light talk— > brother was a naval officer. He had just came 
after sally and repartee, and such hearty into port. 


laughter as makes one feel acquainted, wee ‘Were you acquainted with Lieutenatl 


talked of books, and of writing. 

‘‘T should think you kept a journal,” said 
he. 

‘Ah, what penetration! Do I look as if I 
would sigh—‘Oh! for those happy days, when 
I was so unhappy?’ ” 

««T do!” said he. ‘I have burned up sev- 
eral, but I have one left, and if you will lend 
me yours, I will lend you mine.” 

«Oh! is there nothing more—would letters 


be acceptable too ?” 


2 Miles?” I asked. 

$ ‘Oh, yes!—he was on our ship. I mus 
Stell you a little anecdote of him. When lt 
Cleft home, his mother put up various kinds of 
Seonfectionery and sweetmeats for him. His 
room joined our commander’s. One morning, 
the captain sent for him. 

S  «*Miles!’ he exclaimed, raising himself # 
S his elbow—<‘ have you ever been sea-sick !’ 

é *¢ «No, sir!’ 

2 “*I thought not. Make an end of tho 
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candies, soon, if you wish to preserve my 


‘that partition is terribly thin!’’’ The 


life: 
captain sank back in an exhausted condition. 
And so, Esther, I began to think that this 
candy-eating man was,not “the right one.” 1 
was glad he had met me in my autumn-green 
irese and drab silk bonnet, for if I had been 
dressed bewitchingly that morning, I dare say 
he would have walked with me, and asked the 
juestion which would have received an irre- 
yocable answer. 


ee = 
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Now and Go-day. 
Our to-days—how inadequately are they 
appreciated? Now—in which all the blessings 
fe is alone included—with what strange 
indifference do we turn from its rich offerings, 
feast our eyes on gardens of delight, that 
ead away, temptingly, in a future that for- 
ever mocks us with the unattained? There 
pearls and diamonds scattered all along 
paths we are treading, but we cannot stop 
) gather them for looking at the mountains of 
cold that gleam against the far horizon. All 
ur unhappiness springs from neglected or 
sspent nows and to-days. The present mo- 
ment is God’s loving gift to man. In it we 
weave the web of our future, and make its 


tor 


ads bright with sunshine, or dark with 
evil and suffering. 

“Come and kiss me, papa,” cried a voice 

l of music and love. 

But papa was in the passage below, with 
coat, hat and gloves on, all ready to go forth 


+} 


he day’s business, and little pet Louis was 
up in his mother’s chamber, only half dressed. 
“Haven't time now, I'll kiss you when I 
come home,” papa answers back, and then 
starts from the house in a hurried manner. 

\ pearl lay at his feet, and Mr. Edwards 
had failed to lift the precious thing. He would 
have been so much the richer for life. 

“Dear Lu!” he said to himself, as he moved 
along the street, “that kiss would have done 
us both good, and consumed but half a minute 
of time: and I hardly think that I shall find 
another half minute so richly freighted with 
essing to-day.” 

At the corner of the next square, Mr. Ed- 
vards waited four minutes for an omnibus. It 
Was lost time. Four minutes spent with dear, 
Pet Louis, how full of pleasure they would have 


been—how fragrant their memory through all 
the day? 


When Mr. Edwards arrived at his store, 


- 


: 
hea 
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neither his morning newspaper nor his book- 
keeper was there. So, he could neither get at 
his books, which were in the fire-proof, nor 
glean from his Gazette the commercial news, 
or state of the markets. No customers were in 
at soearly an hour. Andso Mr. Edwards passed 
the next twenty minutes in comparative idle- 
ness, his mind burdened just enough to make 
him feel uncomfortable, with the thought of 
little Louis, grieving over the coveted parting 
kiss. 

At the end of twenty minutes, the book- 
keeper arrived. The honey of Louis’ parting 
kiss would have sweetened the temper of Mr. 
Edwards for the day. Without it, under slight 
annoyances, his spirit grew sour. He spoke 


to the bookekeeper with slight impatience, and 


in words of reproof, for being late. A sick 
child was the excuse; and as he looked into 
his clerk’s face, he saw that it was pale with 
trouble and watching. 


Mr. Edwards sighed. The pressure on his 


~, 


feclings was heavier. Everything, during that 
day, se med to possess a strange power of an- 
noyance ; and to the failure to lift a pearl 
from his feet in the morning, was added many 
failures of a like character. 

‘Will you please to buy an almanac ?” said 
a childish voice, near him. 

‘‘No, I do not please,” was the gruff reply 
of Mr. Edwards. He spoke as he looked up, 
on the moment’s impulse. The timid, half- 
frightened face of a tender child, scarcely a 
year older than his darling at home, glanced 
upon him for an instant, and then he saw only 
the retreating form of a little girl. Before his 
better feelings prompted a recall of his re- 
pellant words, she was in the street, and out of 
sight. 

This was a little thing in itself, but it told 
sharply on the feelings of Mr. Edwards, who 
was naturally a kind-hearted man. He sat 
very still for a little while, then, sighing again, 
went on with the letter he was writing when 
the little almanac-seller disturbed him at his 
work. Another ‘‘now” had passed, leaving a 
shadow, instead of the sunshine it might have 
bestowed. 

“Can you help me out, to-day? I have a 
large note falling due.” 

«I cannot,” replied Mr. Edwards. 

The neighbor looked disappointed, and went 
away. 

Now that neighbor had many times obliged 
Mr. Edwards in a similar way. Our merchant 
had no balance over in bank. That may be 
said for him. But he had money out on call, 
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and could, ag inconvenience, have helped ¢ Blind SHillie. 


his neighbor. remembered this after it 
was too late. The ‘*now’’ had passed again, BY M. T. PERKINS. 


and left upon his memory another burden of? You ask me, who is that beggar, 


unquiet thought. As your red lips curl in scorn; 
And so the hours of that day passed, each2 Ah! but your silken robe just hits 


one leaving some “ now’ unimproved—some Her garments tattered and worn ; 
pearl lying by the wayside—some offered Do not frown, or snatch it away, 
blessing untouched; and when, at a later As though the touch were a sin ; 
period than usual, Mr. Edwards turned his Is your heart better, or purer, 

s homeward, he felt as if he had lost in- And your life more free from stain ? 


ste} 
ead of gained a day. Millicent listens with wonder, 
Dear Louis! Away, faster than his feet As she hears t yusy feet 

uld carry him, went the heart of Mr. Hurry along the } none pause 
iwards, towards his darling boy. Somehow, In their 
ie father’s imagination would present no other 

vage of the child, except one that showed him 

grief for the kiss denied that morning. 


‘‘Where is Louis?’’ were the first words 
en by Mr. Edwards, as he entered the That child ' should like to know 
m where his wife was sitting. It was al he ll be telling me next?” 
ist an hour after nightfall. re lat redulous 
‘*In bed, and asleep,”’ was the answer. ay pretext 
At another time, this answer would have ro your! s, for you know 
duced no unpleasant feelings ; now, it was fted eyes, ; 
almost like a painful shock. ery life of pain, 
Mr. Edwards went to the chamber where I the skies. 
is lay, in his little bed. The gas was Yes, I saw tl e one kneel 
irning low; he turned it up, so that the light On the floor, e her bed ; 
Her voice so . caree could hear 
A whi 
I only fe 
lo ar 


She sought and fou 1 clearer light 


uld fall upon his face. How beautiful it 


yas, in its childish innocence! How placid! 


nd yet, the father’s eyes saw, looking, as 
ey did, through the medium of a troubled 
ite, a touch of grief upon the lips, and a Than the ssoat belittle. 
hade of rebuking sadness, on the brow of his : 
wrling. ’s mother id taught her child 


‘‘Precious one!” he said, as he bent to kiss uls to Heaven, 


f inds, and went to rest, 
pure forehead. ‘1 wronged both your , 
’ ter rest is given. 


rt and mine.” 


~ 


. , F 1 each day, and through each week, 

It seemed to him, after the kiss and con- ¢ her daily bread 

ssion, that the sleeper’s face took on a more owes ate net baie 
l e} gles 
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~aceful, loving aspect. For many minutes, Of beauty, around her spread. 


stood gazing down upon his unconscious ar 
e : I This is a true, sad lesson, 

. p Of Millicent’s shadowed life, 

t be so again, sweet one ! lowered the gas And only 


then, murmuring to himself—‘It shall 


4 . among a crowd, 
a taper flame, and went with noiseless foot- Se the weld of aha cad tilts 
steps, from the room. May it make you better, to know 


For the gain of half a minute to business, in The story I tell to-night; 


ve morning, what a loss had there been to God bless us all, and guide our feet 


love, and peace, and comfort, for the space of To the realms of endless light. 

iours. Let us take care of our nows, and our - +o _— 
days; for herein lies the true secret of hap- Ir is part of the arrangements of Providence 
ness, and the true philosophy of life. that every man should labor in some way 0 

SO ; other; that, either with his brain, or by means 

As continued health is vastly preferable to( of his bone and muscle, he should bring out all 

he happiest recovery from sickness, so is in-2the capabilities that are in him; that, in short, 
cence to the truest repentance. he should prove himself a man. 
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Home Economy. 


Strange that it should be a luxury, or any 
rleasure at all, to show our neighbors that we 
in give as good an entertainment and keep as 
rge an establishment of servants as they, 
We do 


It has given 


yen if they have double our income! 
not care for the grand dinner. 
smuch anxiety in the preparation, and we have 
bably not asked to it our dearest friends 
all know (at least we women) that the 

re servants the more trouble to the mistress, 
nd that we should get our work equally well 
lone with half the number; yet we have not 
the courage to act differently to our neighbors 
We do not say to ourselves, ‘* Our income is so 
1, therefore we ean or cannot afford this o1 


other:” but, **So-and so has this, in fact, 


} 
l 


sees it everywhere now, and we really 


snnot do without it any longer;’’ and the ex- 
se is incurred without further considera- 
We all wish to spend less, but have not 
oral courage to be the first in the road to 
form. If we would but be brave enough to 
“I cannot afford it,” we should spare our- 
es infinite suffering. 
Moral courage—this is all that is wanted in 
majority of cases, Our experience has 
nthat most women do not care for display 
much as that they and their husbands should 
lead comparatively easy lives; lives, that is to 
unfettered by constant pecuniary anxie 
s, and that they should have leisure for 
ething beyond mere money-making, into 
h even the work of professional men is 
en degraded. 


in society, and dare not risk anything, 


jut they fear“to lose their 
th the gain would be so great. Now, we 
ild venture to suggest, that the amount of 
teem which is exacted from our fellow-men 
yle of living is greatly exaggerated ; 

teven the world estimates us after all more 

, and that we should not sink in its good 

n by inviting it to simpler entertain- 
nts, or even by ceasing to give any enter- 
iis when we cannot afford it. Certainly, 
bbishness is very prevalent in society, but 
‘are not all snobs: we may even grant that 
majority are not, but that they are not, on 
‘contrary, always ready to respect genuine 


lence, rt} : : 
rth, which is proud enough and has self- 


ay oF on : : 
: mfidence enough to rest on its own merits, 
neans it} : sans 

i “hout attempting to dazzle by the brilliancy 
ut a ’ r 


i . > : . 

wort ‘I's surroundings, too often the price of labors 
shor, hie . 

- hought to have been devoted toa higher use. 


But while believing this to be the rule, let 
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us grant numerous individual exceptions. 


Then place in opposite scales the esteem of 


others for what in their better moments they 
must despise, and our self-respect, together 
with the consciousness of meriting the praise 
rather than the contempt of society for the 
example we set to our class and age; in which 
is the balance found? Can there be any hesi- 
tation in the reply? But it may be asked, 
why are women to begin the necessary reform, 
and how are they to doit? Because all reform, 
social as well as political, must come from 
within. Agitation commences in the substrata, 
producing an upheaving which at length shows 
} 


its effect upon the surface. The Italian ery 


for freedom would never have produced a 
Garibaldi, had not the miseries of the people 
roused them to a course of action which then 
received his guiding hand. 

In our small household politics the necessity 
of an economical expenditure must be first 
recognized, then rigorously carried out in all 
the departments which fall exclusively under 
the direction of the mistress, always regulating 
the amount to be spent on each item in a just 
proportion to the income. We believe that 
such policy, firmly adhered to, would produce 
incaleulably good results, and at least it would 
be a step in the right direction, always a great 
thing to have gained. We have said nothing 
here about the prudence of providing for the 
future, and the duty of recognizing the fact 
that our children will cost more as they grow 
older, until we have finally established them 
in life. Common forethought cannot lose sight 
of such 
to the subject has been aroused. And when 


consideration when once attention 


parents have learnt to spend less in vain osten- 
tation, and to fritter away less in thoughtless 
prodigality, there will be less anxiety to obtain 
positions for their sons where they can at once 
provide for their own future, before they have 
undergone that training which would have 
enabled them creditably to perform the duties 
of their calling; and there will not be the in- 
decent haste to get their daughters off their 
hands, which produces even worse social evils 
than any we have yet mentioned. 
pee eS eae ; 

In the scale of morals Integrity holds the 
irst place, Benevolence the second, and Pru- 
dence the third. Without the first the latter 
two cannot exist; and without the last, the 
former two are often rendered useless. 

Ir every man had a window in his breast, 
blinds would be in very great demand. 


eee 


waste 
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Aothing but Money. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


Notwithstanding the threatening attitude as- 
by Mrs. 


sumed Guy—notwithstanding the 
marshalling of her forees—it was no part of her 
plan to risk a serious battle, if that desperate 
issue could be avoided. By a resolute bearing, 
The 
fact, that Mr. Guy believed her when she said, 


that 


she made strategy the more successful. 


she would leave his house rather than 
permit his children to exercise a dominant in- 
fluence, caused him the more readily to fall 
in with her wily plans for removing them to a 
distance. 

For awhile John held himself coldly aloof 
from his stepmother; but she, after Edwin's 
departure for school, gradually broke down 
the wall of angry reserve which he had thrown 
up between them, and assumed a degree of 
interest in the boy that, with a little indulgence 
in spending money, laid his mind open to almost 
any influence she might choose to exercise. 

“This idle life, for one of your age, is dread- 
ful, John,” she said to him, as they were alone, 
one morning, speaking in a tone of interest. 

“Oh, well, 
tossing his head in an independent, don’t care 


father’s rich!” he answered, 


sort of way—‘‘there’s no use in my doing any- 
thing. A gentleman’s life for me.” 
‘For shame, John! Anything but a drone 


or an idler. Adam goes to the counting-room 
every day.” 
“Adam! Pish!” 


‘‘He’d eat dirt for a dollar, and then bury the 


And John curled his lip. 
money after it was earned.” 

‘‘ Adam loves money too well, I know,” said 
Mrs. Guy; ‘but he’s willing to earn it.” 
returned John, 
stingy 
Let him earn his money and keep it, 


‘*Don’t quote him to me,” 


with some impatience, ‘“‘the mean, 
fellow! 
if he will; but don’t hold him up as my ex- 
emplar.” 

“Pll tell you 


John,” 


what I've been thinking, 


her 
tone, and speaking in a way meant to inspire 


him with the thought in her mind. “You'd 
Every young 


said his stepmother, changing 


ke to see the world, I know. 


man does. Your father’s firm is loading a 


vessel for the Pacific. Now, why not go in her 
as supercargo ?” 


Jobn started up, and stood, all interest for 


a moment or two; then clapping his hands‘ 


together, he replied, while a warm flush came 
into his face— 
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§ “Td like that! But—” 
)nance changed a little. 

¢ What?’ 

‘* Father would say no.’ 
of that, John. 


“I’m not so sure But, would 
you really like the place ?”’ 

‘Of supercarg 

** Yes.’ 


“Grandly 


I've always had a wish t 
to sea.”’ There was an eagerness in John’s 
manner that showed how strongly the idea was 
taking hold of him. 

‘‘I do not believe that your father, on ref 
tion, will object,”’ said Mrs. Guy. 

«Will you ask him about it?” 
And I think you'd better leave th 
matter entirely in my And first, 
me caution you not to say anything o1 
Adam 


your 


** Ves. 
hands. 
subject to He has considerable infv- 


ence with father, and would be sure | 


oppose, if only for the sake of opposition. 
‘“‘QOh, I understand that! He'd thwart me 
out of sheer malignancy.” 


Mrs. Guy did not throw in a mollifying 


word, It part of her mission in 


family to harmonize or conciliate. 


was ho 


‘*] will manage him,” she said, in the tone 


of one who felt her “only, 
suggested, keep your own counsel. You s 


in the Ariel if you des 


pow er; 


go as supercargo 
yg 

oe | do cde sire 
John, 


it above all things,’’ replied 


‘‘and if you will only get father’s con- 
sent, 1’ll remember you as long as | live. 
‘‘There is one thing 1 would suggest, as 
your father will have to be managed a little in 
the beginning,” said Mrs. Guy, lowering her 
voice in a confidential way, and speaking wit 
an unusual familiarity, and that is, an 4 
Ssumption of indifference on your part. 1! 
(indifference, take the form 
opposition before all is settled; but, I will give 


at the right time. You 


‘ 


may have to 


you the right hint 
understand ?”’ 

‘Perfectly.’ 

“It wont strike him favorably on the first 
blush; but I'll engage to bring him over 
It will be a splendid 
chance to see the world and improve yourse:, 
and when he understands this there will be 20 


our way of thinking. 


more trouble.” 

Mrs. Guy lost no time, for the Ariel was 
Calready taking in cargo, and would be ready 
for sea in less than two weeks. 

“ This idle life that John is leading, trouble: 
ome continually,’ said Mrs. Guy, thus opening 
Sthe subject, on the next occasion of being alone 





And his counte- 


in 


su 
an 
no 
th 
hit 
hit 
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with her husband. “It will be his destruction, 
| fear.” 

A shade of anxiety passed over Mr. Guy’s 
face, but he did not respond. 

«Is there nothing that we can do with 
him?” 

Mr. Guy shook his head. 

«He'll be ruined if left to his own will— 
hopelessly ruined.” 

The voice of Mrs. Guy was full of concern. 
Still, her husband made no answer. 

“How would it do to send him out as super- 


” 


cargo in one of your vessels ! 
“Tt wouldn’t do at all,’’ was Mr. Guy’s 

quick answer. 

said his wife, who 

“If he could 


be induced to go, it might be his salvation.” 


“I’m not so sure of that,”’ 


had expected just this answer. 


“Do you suppose we'd trust a boy like him 
with the disposal of a cargo? What does he 
know of business ’”’ 
“Of course,” answered Mrs. Guy, not in 
the least disconcerted, ‘‘ you would send him 
with an experienced captain, who would be the 
realman. The end is to save the boy; to get 
him away from the temptations that now beset 
him on every hand. As to his control of the 
cargo, that is another thing. He might sail 
mder the idea of full powers, while the captain 
had orders to supersede him on the ship's 
arrival out. Don’t you see, how safely this 
might be done? My only fear is, that John 
may not consent.”’ 

“He will not; 
sured,” said Mr. Guy. 


“If he were to consent—what then ? 


on that you may rest as- 


How 
does the thing strike you, on reflection ?”’ 
“ Anything to get him away from the dangers 
of this city.” 
“So I think. 
Mr. Guy. 


Turn it over in your thought, 
How in regard to the captain of the 
Ariel ’—Is he a discreet man?” 

“He is a good captain,” was replied. 

“Does he need a supercargo ?”’ 

“No, 
in Valparaiso.” 
the 
Supercargo would give no control whatever, 


The ship will be consigned to a house 


“So much better. John’s position as 
and might be so arranged with the captain as 


Take 
the captain fully into your counsels, and let 


hot to embarrass him in any respect. 
him manage John in his own way after he gets 
him to sea.” 

“You talk as if the 
settled,” said Mr. Guy, not able to repress a 


whole matter was 
tone of impatience. 


“And why not, if right to be done ?” 
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was 
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coolly answered. ‘You can make all fair with 


the captain, of course. That part is easily 
arranged. The serious difficulty in the way is 
to get John’s consent.” 

‘‘A thing not to be hoped for, in my belief. 
John is too fond of ease and self-indulgence, 
to risk the possible hardships and privations 
of a trip around the Horn.”’ 

This, 


** But, if you can arrange 


‘It will require some management.” 
Mrs. Guy admitted. 
with the captain to let John go as nominal 
Ariel, | 
bring him over to our wishes.”’ 


supercargo in the will undertake to 

‘*] may safely promise my part of the work, 
then; for 1 have no faith in the accomplish- 
ment of what you propose.” 

‘But, Mr. Guy,” said his wife, with increas- 
ing earnestness of manner, *‘don’t you think 
it would be of great use to John?” 

‘Perhaps it might be; but, there’s no tell- 
ing.” 

‘It would remove him from temptation.” 

Yes.” 

** And bring him under rigid discipline.” 
‘*T don’t know about that. A supercargo is 
not a sailor, nor even subordinate to command 
like a ship’s officer.” 

“Oh, as to that, you and the captain could 
sach other. The object in sending 


think, 


maybe, it will be just as well for you to hint 


understand 
him to sea must not be forgotten. I 


the matter to John yourself, and see how his 
pulse beats. Perhaps he may be carried away 
with the idea as a novelty, and so all run 


smoothly. But, don’t urge the matter, if he 


object, or seems to consider it of any import- 


ance. He will be sure to say something to me 


about it.” 


‘And go dead against the whole thing, 


should you favor it in the least. 1 know him.” 


‘“* He’s not apt to vield in favor of my plans, 


as I'm aware,” said Mrs. Guy. ‘But, where 


> there’s a will, there’s a way, and I'll undertake 


to manage him.” 

The more Mr. Guy thought over his wife’s 
suggestion, the more in favor of sending John 
to sea did he become. As he dwelt on the 
subject, a hope for the boy kindled in his 
gain 


mind—a hope that love of business and 


might be stimulated. A small adventure of 


his own might be entrusted to him, with direc- 
tion to invest the proceeds in merchandise for 
the return voyage. This view was dwelt on, 
until it looked so promising that Mr. Guy be- 
lieved in its power to save his son. If, by any 
means, a love of gain could be stimulated, he 
He had an 


felt sure that all would be well. 
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ndying faith in money It was, in hiss passed, and then came another letter, writtey 


ught, the only conservative power. No < by the same person, but without signature, 
meern about Adam’s future haunted his — : 
: . : ‘ “Fearing,” she said—the writer was a y 
1d; for the boy’s love of Money was, in his 


man—*‘‘ that a communication sent to you sey. 


rard, a sure protector. it . 
4 F _ eral days ago, may have failed in reaching 

John played off and on with his father, ac- Ren, & ; ; 
. . . destination, I address you again on the sul 
ording to the programme of his stepmother, : ; 


of your daughter, now at school in this pla 


eet 
eee Sin 


nd affected to yield, finally, with a great ; =r" 
. . Do you know that she is receiving the at 


= 


ieal of reluctance, and only after securing. . , 
sai " . . tions of a y g man residing here, and tha 
sundry privileges and advantages, which, in bowie - ; : ; fe 
Gierree- ; ; .Ssheis in the habit of meeting him at nig 

ie beginning, Mr. Guy never thought of : , ; 
li : clandestinely Th ung man is well eno 
meeding. ‘ : : “we 
6 in his way, but not the one that you « 


re a Ry, 


There was an unusual lightness in the ~a 
; : © accept as Lyd husband. Pray look to t 
heart-beat of Mrs. Guy, on the day John de- , 
. S 4 a ; . matter betore : too late! I have n 
urted in the Ariel. She had an evil faith in . ; 
ood twice, given 4 rning, and so washed 
result of his voyage. If he ever came ‘ ” 

. ar hands clear of the whole matter. 

me at all, which might not be, she believed 

. . ‘“ y ave - ’ } 
hat he would come home so much worse in Anonymous {nd Mrs. Guy shook he 


ils and habits, that no hope for his man-*head. A light h—the gas in a flame 
vod would remain; and so, he would cease to. and then a little handful of black ashes 


lin any formidable manner between her flung fron 
nd her ambitions. At any rate, he was out “It wont ny jealous young lady.’ 
ver way for a year; and she took all beyond cold smile played over the lips of Mrs. Guy, a 
iat time on trust, . she sat down, and t Kupa book that she 
been readir 


Vith an eage nteres at ¢ ber arly 
omapres. xxvru. With an eng rest, that absorbed near) 
' every thought, did Mrs. Guy wait the issue 

On the day after John’s departure, Mrs. igh ; y 
’ ars : ; , which she believed to be at hand. If Lydia 
uy received the following letter, without signa " : . ’ 
, should contract a clandestine marriage with a , 
ure It came from some person in the sch vol . . ] o.8 
. young man having t ither soci ,OSILION Nor 
here Lydia had been placed : . = I 
wealth, the anger of her father would know no 


‘*MapamM:—I feel it my duty to say that bounds. He would disown and disinherit her 


r daughter Lydia is receiving the attentions 


} > , 
40S her stepmothe y 'o make this separation 


not possibly be acceptable to her family. 


without remorse und so, she would be out 
» young man in this neighborhood, w 


permanent, w | be an easy task to so clear- 


, saytai ~<dee e ol l des } 
ny certain knowledge, they hold clande seeing and 1 upulous a woman as Mrs 


ne interviews at night, she stealing from her Guy. She had not very long to wait, One 
m at a late hour, to join him. My concern S forenoon, less than two aati from the receij 
her welfare, prompts me to send you this Sof her last anonymou letter, Mrs. Guy heard 
nformation,” the street door o} with a rattle of her hus- 
Twice did Mrs. Guy read this communica- § band’s key in the lock, followed by his heavy 
without exhibiting a sign of disturbance. tread, quicker than usual. He called her, as 
ien, taking a match, she lighted the gas, he came up stairs, and she answered from her 
1 holding the letter in the flame until it /chamber, where she happened to be, 
consumed, flung the charred flakes from The forewarned heart of Mrs. Guy guessed 
window. > truly the meanir gy ol this unusual appearance 
The letter was anonymous, and behind this20f her husband. His face was pale and agi- 
Mrs. Guy shielded herself. That it gaveStated, as he entered. An instant, be glanced 
the exact truth, she did not question for around the room, and seeing that his wife was 
nstant; and yet, speaking in her external >alone, shut and locked the door. Then draw- 
rht, she said, as the fire devoured the Sing a letter from his pocket, he thrust it into 


g, in a desperate kind 


per eMrs. Guy’s hand, sayin 
The mean accusation of some jealous girl, Sof way— 
fraid to sign her name.” > ** Read that !” 
Yet, she was sure in her heart it was not so;> As he stalked about the room, like a1 
re in her heart that Lydia was in peril, and§ animal smarting with pain, his wife, im her 
ild instantly be brought home. A week 2unruffled way, unfolded the letter, and read— 









NOTHING I 








tten «To ApAM Guy, Ese. 
“Dear Sin:—The thing’s done, now, and 
there's no helping of it. I married your 
se daughter last night, and she’s my wife for- 


ever. I love her as my life, and all for herself 
one. I hope you will not be angry, sir. | 
ouldn’t help loving her. We were afraid you 
wouldn't consent, and as we couldn't live 


without one another, we took the risk of getting 





married, being sure that when you saw how 
we loved one another, and couldn’t live apart, 
you would forgive us. Dear Lydia wants me 
to write first. She will write to-morrow. 

* Affectionately, your dutiful son, 


“James Brapy.”’ 


“Well, that’s a nice business, upon my 





word!” ejaculated Mrs. Guy, showing con 
siderable feeling. ‘*Is the mana fool, and the 
girl mad ?”’ 


“Confusion! Curse him!” Mr. Guy threw 


\ he words out with a raging force, his eyes in 
As s flame, and white spots of foam on his lips. 
iad ‘Had you any suspicion of this, madam?” 
He glared upon her like a devouring beast. 
J “7?” She drew her form to its utmost 
e height, with an air of supreme astonishment 


“I,sir? What do you mean by such a question ‘ 
“Had you no suspicion of this? I speak 
plainly, don’t 1?” 
Mrs. Guy stepped back a pace or two from 











er the half madman who confronted her, yet 
without removing her eyes from his distorted 
on countenance. 
a “The words are plain enough,’’ she said, in 
rs. 4 steady voice, the coldness of which gave a 
ne chill to the hot blood of her husband. « But, 
ipt lam yet in doubt as to their full meaning 
rd Perhaps, in this excitement, you have forgotten 
Is who I am.” 
vy Mr. Guy was never strong enough for this 
as woman, when she set herself against him. In 
er all the contests which had occurred, she mani- 
fested such a resolute spirit, and showed such 
eu 4 consciousness of possessing any amount of 
" reserved force, that he shrunk from a desperate 
fi trial of strength. And so it was now, for he 
ed lid not again repeat his accusing interrogation, 
as but worked down his excitement, by pacing 
W- the floor rapidly. Stopping, at length, and 
to confronting Mrs. Guy, who had resumed the 
ad seat from which she had risen, he said, with 
bitter emphasis— 
“I disown her from this hour! I cast her off 
n itterly! She shall be to me as one dead! As 
er for the man, I will spurn him as a dog, should 


heever cross my path.” 
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‘She is still your child,” said Mrs. Guy. 
The fire flashed out in a sudden 


es 


‘Silence! 
gleam. ‘*Don’t cross me here, madam, or 
there'll be trouble between us! She is my 

‘child no longer. A beggar’s wife, let her live 
and die a beggar, for all I care.”’ 

‘It’s a hard thing to bear. What could 
have possessed the girl?” Mrs. Guy dropped 
in these sentences skilfully. 

‘The devil possessed her,’ said Mr. Guy, 
brutally. 

Mrs. Guy covered her face with her hands, 
and actually expressed a few tears. 

‘None of that with me, madam! It wont 
do. The girl has made her bed, and she'll 
have to lie in it, even to the end.” 

She is so young,” suggested Mrs. Guy. 

“There! there! None of that, I say!” Mr. 
Guy spoke with angry impatience. 

Enough for appearances had been advanced 
by this designing and cruel woman; and so, 
she said no more, but let her husband's in- 
dignation have free course. 

It soon became apparent to Mrs. Guy that 
this act of Lydia’s had touched her father very 
deeply If he had felt regard for one of his 
children more than for another, Lydia might 
be called the favorite; and she was not to be 

cast off utterly without pain. She noticed an 
unusually drooping forward of his head, as if 
a weight were resting on his shoulders; and a 
severe abstraction of manner, from which, if 
he was disturbed, he came out with an un- 
checked impatic nce, 

Two days after the letter from Lydia’s hus- 
band was received, one came from Lydid 


herself. The post-mark, and the hand-writing 


n the direction, indicating its source, Mr. 
Guy, without breaking the seal, enclosed it in 
an envelop, and sent it back, unaccompanied 
by a word. 

Two weeks had passed Mrs. Guy sat in 
the midst of her own children, three in number, 
with her thought dwelling in their future, 
which she resolved to make sunny and pros- 
perous, no matter what other skies were 
darkened, or what other rights sacrificed, 
when the door was flung open, and Lydia came 
hastily towards her, across the room. 

“Oh, mother !” fell eagerly from her lips. 

But Mrs. Guy lifted her hands in a repulsive 
attitude, and partly turning away, said, icily— 

‘‘Don’t come near me!” 

«Oh, mother!” repeated Lydia, in a choking 
voice, stopping midway of the room. 

**Don't say mother to me. I am not your 


mother!’ Lydia had never seen, in the face 
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of her stepmother, such malignancy and hate 
as now smote upon her. All disguise was 
thrown off; as she felt, so she looked—a cruel 
and unrelenting enemy. ‘You have dug 
an impassable gulf between us, and it will lie 
You have 


there forever. Go from this house! 
neither part nor lot init. Itis your home no 
longer. A wicked, disobedient child, must 
take the punishment that is her due.” 

A few moments Lydia stood in a kind of 
maze. Then a wild look of despair swept into 
her face, as if suddenly conscious of a new and 
fearful condition, from which escape was hope- 
less 

“Go!” The right hand of her stepmother 
waved, in imperious enforcement of the com- 
mand. 

“I must see my father,’’ said Lydia, rallying 
herself, and speaking with some firmness of 
tone. 

“Oh, very well!’ ‘replied the stepmother, 
mockingly. ‘See him, if you will. Call in 
the evening, when he is at home.”’ 

“<1 will wait until then,” said Lydia. 

“Excuse me, no! You cannot wait until 
then. My word is law here; and I say that 
you cannot remain for even one hour under 
this roof. So, take your departure!”’ 

Literally staggering back, in a sudden 
weakness, from the wolfish eye of her step- 
mother, Lydia went from the apartment. 
Mrs. Guy followed, to see that she left the 
house, and literally pursued her to the very 
street door. 

The poor misguided child had come alone, to 
the city, in order to get reconciled, if possible, 
to her father and stepmother. What of her 
marriage? Was there any hope in it? Any 
basis of character or moral quality in the 
young man to whom she had given in trust the 
well-being of her life? Not much basis, we 
regret to say. He was, however, rather weak 
than wrong; and under right external in- 
fluences, would have made a man of ordinary 
standing—good enough in his way, but of no 
force in society. His education was defective, 
and he lacked both the ambition, and mental 
activity, which lead to self-improvement. The 
easiest way for a young man to get along in 
the world, who has not the ability to advance 
himself, is to marry a rich wife. At least, 
such is a current opinion. Young Brady chose 
this method, and finding in Lydia Guy a fair 
subject for conquest, set himself to the task of 
winning her favor. He understood some of 
the arts to be used, and was successful. Lydia 


fell into the snare laid for her feet, and forget- 


ful of prudence and duty, cast the fatal die 
that changed, in an instant, her whole relation 
to society. Alas, poor child! Not for herself 
had she been wooed and won; but for the 
money which her sordid and mean-spirited 
suitor believed would accompany her hand. 
She had come alone, as we have said, in order 
to effect a reconciliation. The distance from 
the town in which she had been going to schoo) 
was over two hundred miles, and it had takey 
all the money that remained in her possession, 
to pay the expense of getting home. 

Lydia had expected anger, harsh words, and 
stern rebuke: but was not prepared for an 
absolute expulsion from her father’s hous 
No wonder that she staggered away from the 
door with unsteady feet; nor that people 
turned and looked after her, strangely. Where 
was she to go’ It was over two years since 
she left home for school, and in that 
girlish friendships in the city had died out 
Moreover, the selfish isolation in which he 
father had chose to live, had so circumscribed 
their friendly and neighborly relations, that 
Lydia was little more, at this time, than a 
unknown one, in the place of her nativity 

Where, then, was she to go? Alas, { 
poor child! there was not, in all that great 
city, a single door at which she might enter, 
in confidence of a welcome such as she needed 
under the circumstances. There were some 
families, where, at mention of her name, sh 
would have been received with formal p 
ness; but, she shrunk from an exposure of 
herself, and so, exhausted with long travel, 


, 


and faint from heart-sickness, went wandering 
from street to street, in the long afternoon of 
a warm June day, until the burden of wear- 
ness was so great, that it seemed to her she 
must fall by the way Many times, she more 
than half resolved to seek her father at his 
counting-room ; but a dread of exposing her 
self there, held her back. 

Four long hours of wandering in the street 
and then, almost blind with headache, and 
searcely able to stand from exhaustion, Lydis 
came a second time, to her father’s door. | 


. . sy: oni 
was now in the fast deepening twilight, an 


‘the day’s warmth had given place to the evel 


ing’s colder atmosphere, in which she shiveret 
as if ague-stricken Timidly she rung We 
bell—timidly, in sad consciousness that her 


right to enter was now a questioned right 
She did not know the servant who opened the 
door. 

‘Is my father in?’ she asked, making 4 


: mete 
movement to enter. But, quickly pressing We 
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door against her, the servant said, almost 
roughly, 

«You can’t get in, Miss. Your father will 
not see you. So, don’t come here again.” 
And then shut the door in her face. 

At this moment Adam came up the steps. 

“Qh, Adam!” exclaimed the wretched crea- 
ture, reaching her hands eagerly towards her 
brother. But he retreated from her as from a 
thing polluted and scorned. 

“Don’t touch me!’’ he said, roughly; and 
then hurrying past her, entered and closed the 
loor. 

“I must go in! I must see father!’ mur- 
mured Lydia, rallying herself, in desperation ; 
and springing to the bell, she rang it vigorously 
But no one came. Again she rang, but the 
loor remained shut. Faint, and frightened at 
her alarming position—thus homeless and the 
night falling—Lydia stood for several minutes, 
leaning against the iron railing. Then, with 
slow, hesitating steps; halting and faltering; 
faint, and dim-sighted from pain and weakness, 
she moved aimlessly away, losing herself in 
dusky streets, down on which the darkness was 
rapidly falling. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

As we sow in life, so reap we in the surely 
ming harvest times—good fruit if the seed 
be good; evil fruit if the seed be evil. The 
law works with unfailing certainty. 

True as this proved in the case of Adam 
Guy, it was also true in the case of Dr. Hofland. 
{s the one sowed tares in his field, and found 
tares in midsummer and approaching autumn ; 
*o the other, having scattered wheat in his 
well prepared fields, gathered, in reaping time, 
full eared sheaves of golden grain. 

That one sharp experience in life proved 
juite effectual. Never again did the Doctor 
permit taste, ambition to make a good appear- 
ance, or a covetous desire for things beyond 
his ability to purchase, tempt him from the 
path of safety. Debt, after being once freed 
from its shackles, became an unknown element 
in his life; and warned by the memories of the 
past, he forced upon himself a well considered 
tule of expenditure, which always left him at 
the year’s end a little better off than at its 
beginning. Thus, he remained free from 
anxieties and humiliating embarrassments, and 


k > aia aie ~ 
so kept his mind above the depressing influ- 


ences of care, that he could enter with full 
‘igor into the spirit of his profession, and 
keep pace with its higher developments. 

Some years before the period at which we 
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have now arrived, the Doctor moved a second 
time from the humble home in which he had 
twice started inthe world. In going up, on this 
occasion, the step was taken in all assurance 
that it was safe and right. His practice was 
largely on the increase, and he had a sum of 
money in bank considerably above the amount 
needed for extra furnishing. From his fall he 
arose again, wiser and warier. The discipline 
of a temporary misfortune, with its sharp 
humiliations and self-revealings, made him a 
truer, stronger and clearer-seeing man. Out of 
the valley he came, and stopped not in aseend- 
ing, until he stood far above the place from 
which he had fallen. 

And sweet, also, had been to Lena, the uses 
of adversity. She had arisen, likewise, into a 
purer spiritual atmosphere, and now saw with 
clearer vision. And thus, ascending, she had 
drawn nearer to her husband. As his mind 
grew more and more in love with nobler things 

as he grew wiser in the knowledge of those 
sublime truths which lead men up to an interior 
acknowledgment of God as the source of all 
life, she found inereased pleasure in com- 
muning with his thoughts; and in the light of 
them, saw ravishing forms of spiritual beauty 
unrevealed to her own unaided vision. More 
and more were they growing into a oneness of 
life. He, the wise-seeing; and she, the 
wisdom-loving. Two minds were blending into 
one, in a sweet foretaste of eternal unity. 
Pleasant and instructive would it be to dwell 
with them for a brief season; to look into their 
daily lives, and breathe in the tranquil atmo- 
sphere with which they were surrounded, But 
events bear us onward. 

The Doctor was coming home from a visit in 
the neighborhood, just after dark, when, in 
passing a young woman, he noticed something 
in her face and manner that excited his inter- 
est. Her movements were slow and uncertain ; 
and the look of exhaustion and almost despair 
that he saw on her countenance, as the light of 
a gas lamp revealed it to him for a moment, 
left on his feelings a most painful impression. 
The face was that of a child rather than of a 
woman. 

‘So young!” He sighed to himself, as he 
moved on, the thought of sin and shame cross- 
ing his mind, and sending to his heart a shade 
of sadness. 

There was more than his usual tenderness 
in the manner of Doctor Hofland, as his lips 
touched the pure lips of his daughter Lena, on 
entering his home a few minutes afterwards. 


‘*Must you go out again to-night, father?! 
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said Lena, drawing her arm within his, after 
they had risen from the tea table, and holding 
him half playfully and half earnestly back 
from the hall into which he was about passing. 

‘* Yes, dear; there are two or three patients 
who must be seen,”’ answered the Doctor, 

‘** Don’t stay long,” urged Lena. ‘It seems 
as if we never could have you in the evening.” 

*““T’ll be home in an hour.’ 

**And that will be past nine o'clock,” said 
Lena, with a shade of disappointment in her 
tones, 

‘*We can make a long evening after that, if 
we will,” was smilingly answered 

‘I’m not so sure of that,’’ returned Lena. 
‘Ten to one, the office will be full of patients 
when you get back; or there'll be a call onthe 

te.” 

‘In which case, dear, let us not only be 
thankful that the blessing of health is ours; 
but that, in God's providence, I have power to 
help the sick and suffering.”’ 

“I'm very selfish, I know,” answered Lena, 
as she relaxed the firm hold with which she 
had grasped her father’s arm; “ but it is such 

pleasure to have you at home in the even 

such a pleasure to stay,’’ replied her 
“Duty first, however.”’” And taking 
is hat he went out. Doctor Hofland had only 
ne a short distance, when he noticed the 
ume young person who had attracted his 
attention not long before. She was standing 
ut one of the street corners, and seemed either 
awaiting some one, or to be in a state of inde- 
cision. As he passed, he drew near and made 
an effort to look into her face, but she started, 
with a timid air, and turning, walked slowly 
down an unfrequented street The Doctor 
stood still and looked after her, feeling so 
much inclined to follow that he nearly yielded 
to the impulse. But, moving on his way again, 
he said, in his thought, 

**Poor child! There is something wrong.” 

Scarcely satisfied with himself for letting an 
opportunity to help or save an unfortunate 
one, which Providence had placed in his way, 
pass unimproved, the Doctor walked onward, 
conscious of an unusual pressure on his feel- 
ings. ‘T'wo visits were made, and he then 
crossed to a part of the city somewhat remote 
from that portion in which he lived. It was 
later than anticipated, when he returned to his 
own neighborhood, and he was walking with a 
quicker step than usual. Suddenly he stood 
still. A ery had fallen on his ears; a cry of 
terror—and the voice was a woman’s. He 





looked in all directions, but could not deter. 
mine from whence it came. Then it was rp. 
peated, and nearer, coming from an adjoining 
street, to which he hastened. At the corne 
he met the same young woman who had twice 
before attracted his attention. She was ru. 
ning in a wild way. Seeing the Doctor, sh 
fled to his side and caught hold of him, crying 
out, 

«Oh, sir! rotect me, for heaven's sake 
Two men followed quickly, pausing for 
moment, as if to lay hold of her, Sut, on 4 
closer view of Doctor Hofland, they moved 
away without speaking, crossed the str 

and stood atill on the other side. 
The Doctor felt the girl’s hands shaking 


his arm, as they clung to him withatig 


and she pressed inst him in a way that he 


understood to from sudden prostration 
strength. 

‘Who are vo he asked, in a kind voice 
“Do you know Mr. Guy?—Adam Guy 
The choking voice that put the question 

trembled so that it was scarcely articulate 

The truth—or, at least a part of the trutl 
flashed over the Doctor's mind in an instant 
This was Lydia’s child! He saw, in the d 
light, her mot old look in her face, 

‘Not Lydi rity he said, in unveiled as- 
tonishment 

“Q, sir, do know my father?” And 
the wretched girl held on closer to his arn, 
and leaned still heavily against him 

‘‘What does this mean, Lydia? Why are 
you wanderil ilone in the street,” asked the 
Doctor, assuming a serious tone. 

“Are you vetor Hofland ?” said the girl, 
with a hopeft rill in her voice. 

“Ves, child m Doctor Hofland.” 

“Q, sir! Wont you take me home for to- 
night! I’ve no place to go. My father is 
offended; and they wont let me see him. | 
came home from school to-day; but they wont 
let me in I've been walking the street for 
hours. ©, sir; for the love of heaven have 
merey on me ! I et me stay at your house to 
night, and to-morrow I will go away. I'm not 
wicked, sir! 

‘Poor child!” said Doctor Hofland, with 4 
sob in his voice, as he drew her hand within 
his arm, ‘‘come home with me. For your 
mother’s sake Mrs. Hofland will give you & 
mother’s welcome.” And with Lydia almost 
clinging to him, the Doctor moved on again. 

‘Home from school to-day?” asked the 
Doctor. ‘Did I so understand you?” 

** Not exactly from school,” Lydia answered, 


NOTHING 


1 in evident embarrassment, “I left school 

eter. 99 
nearly three weeks ago 

is Te = 2 a ' 

“To get married The truth suggested 

ining 

f 


itself to the doctor's mind. 
Faintly. 


“In opposition to your father’s wishes?” 


Ther, = 
’ “Yes, sir. 

Lwice 

said the Doctor. 

“Yes, 


ledge.” 


sir; or, at least without his know- 


“That was bad, bad, Lydia. I’m sorry.” 
She did not respond, and they kept on in 

silence 
‘This 


length, as he paused. 


is house,”’ said the Doctor, at 


my 
A painful sense of her 
humiliated condition, was now so strongly felt 
by Lydia, that she drew back, murmuring 

“Q), Take 


He wont let me die in the street!” 


sir, I can't go in! me to my 


father’s! 
“Have you seen him?’’ asked the Doctor 


“No, 


house; 


sir! My stepmother drove me from 
and when | went back again, the 
servant refused to let me 
Dr 


what were best to be 


in. 
Hofland reflected for some moments, as 
done. 

“IT think you had better remain with us to 
Mrs 


was your 


ght, and open your heart freely to 


Hotland,” said he, in answer. She 


her's friend, and will be a true friend to 

You are in no condition to walk farther.’ 
Thus urged, and went in 
of 


parlors, the kind-hearted physician sought for 


Lydia yielded, 


with the Doctor. Leaving her in one the 


wife, and, in a few hurried sentences, in 


med her of Lydia's presence in the house, 
ithe cause thereof. Mrs. Hofiand, the mo 
nt she clearly understood her husband, ran 


wn stairs. Glancing hastily about the par 
she saw Lydia in a half reclining position, 
i the 


sofa. Springing forward, she caught 


rin her arms, and thus prevented her from 
the The 


and body, from which she 


ing forward floor. intense 
of 
vl suffered for hours, being removed, Lydia 


id Mrs 


llofand received her in her arms, every out 


on 


strain mind 


wont 


sunk down quickly; and when 


for 
rave 


; ird sense was locked. 
. to- 


said Dr. Hofland, as 


stood looking upon the white face of Lydia, 


‘ “Better for her peace,” 
not 


‘ter she had been removed to a chamber, 


th a 


thin this 


“were there no waking time for her in 


world! Poor child !”’ 

your : » ’ 

mu & \ slight convulsion moved over her face, 
ven W a , 

eat f a while he apoke. 

“God knows what is best,” he added, in a 

the 


half regretful voice, as he recognized this sign 
‘returning animation, ‘and He will temper 


rel, the winds to the shorn lamb.”’ 
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Then there were sighs, and low moanings 
and mutterings, as of one awaking from a sleep, 
which had been haunted by troubled dreams ; 
the veil of 


then, uncons¢iousness was lifted, 


and she looked out upon life again—looked 
out, in surprise and tears. 

Wronged and 
thrill 


drew 


child! 


her 


What a 
Mrs. 


and 


unhappy 
strange heart, 


Hofland 
held 


pervaded 


her arm under her neck, 


her head lovingly against her 


bosom, 
kissing her, and weeping over hei hu- 
and 

} ] 


ulgushing k 


, for 


manity s her mother’s sake Love— 


tender, yve, she had never known; 
and, as pity took the form of love, her heart 
swelled and pulsated with new emotions. 


crew 


this a dream?” she said, as thought 
cle looked from i ot 
Hofland, to that of her husband. “‘ Where 
it Ye 


And, e¢ her 


ur, and she the face 


does mean ? 


vering 


Mrs. Hofland, 


friends. 


‘Be calm, my dear,” said 
*You 
and sleep for to-night, 
And she kissed he 

Lydi 


mot 


affectionately. are with 


are what you 


How like she was 


her 
her! It 


the 


1 shut 


eyes. 


hei seemed, to Lena’s vi 


t was indeed Lydia of her gir! 


who now lay so and still bef 


Gently, and lov 


pale 
] 
forehead 


y, did her hand 


ng 
ig 


temples, smoothing 


and 


damp W i ft, e 


iressing mot 
“Qh, it 
Lydia, Start 
over her cheeks 
indeed, I can't 
“Wi thougl 


Hofland, str 


if 


iving, as she 


} 
spoke, 


unhappy creature back upon her p 
“The th ht of 


my father’s ‘door, as if lL were one of 


ug being turned from 


» vilest! 


Left in the street, without friends 


meet a worse fate! Can 


you 


die. 01 
thing so cruel? It was not my father ? 


hard 


hearted as t 


no! as he may be, he is not so iron- 
hat 
«To-morrow, we will talk of this, dear: not 


Mrs. Hofland 


Rest and sleep are now 


to-night,”’ said ‘‘you are worn 


down, 


an 


she gently bore her down 


And 


again upon the bed. 


demanded. 
** Thank God, that friends 
unlooked for have been found—friends who will 
last. 
very tenderly, and will love you, also, if you 
Out of 
this bitter experience, God may lead you into 
This may be only the 


be true unto the I loved your mother 


will lean upon me, and trust in me, 


unfailing pleasures. 
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beginning of a better and truer life. The way 
to mountain heights, is often first down into 
dark and gloomy valleys, out of which the soul 


comes weeping and trembling; but, God’s 


angels were with it in the descent, its guides 


and comforters.” 

And, in such loving and true words, Mrs. 
Hofland won the confidence of Lydia, and 
soothed her into quiet. O’erwearied nature 
did the rest, locking her senses in s 

Morning found Mrs. Hofland early at Lydia's 


leep. 


bedside. 

“You are not well,’ she said, with undis- 
guised concern, as she looked into her flushed 
face, and heavy eyes. ‘‘ Your hands are quite 
hot,” she added. 

‘“My head aches badly,” was the languid 
reply. 

‘* Have you been awake long ?”’ 

«Yes, ma’am; a good while.”’ 

““The Doctor must see you,” said Mrs. 
Hofland, turning away. 

‘“‘Oh no, ma’am; I shall be better when I 
get up;” and Lydia made a movement to 
arise, but fell back, with a low moan. 

‘Nothing but what I expected,” said Doctor 
Hofiand, when his wife informed him of Lydia’s 
condition. ‘It results from excessive fatigue, 
and mental excitement. 


quiet as possible.” 


She must be kept as 
«Will you see her father this morning?” 
asked Mrs. Hofland. 

‘‘He must be informed of his daugbter’s 
presence here; but, I have not yet decided 
whether to see him, or send him a note.” 

“It would be best to see him, I think,” 
said Mrs. Hofland. 

“I’m not sure in regard to that. A brief, 
rather unsatisfactory note, would set him to 
thinking; and, by the time he made his ap- 
pearance here, if he should conclude to come, 
is mind would be in a better condition to hear 
all I might feel inclined to say, than if there 
had been no preparation for the interview.” 

‘As you think best,” said the Doctor's 
wife—* but, I have no faith in any reconcilia- 
tion between Lydia and her family. If this 
marriage is, as I suspect, with a person in 
humble life, the indignation of Mr. Guy will 
know no bounds. If he is penniless, so to 
speak, the act will not be forgiven. The 
daughter may be suffered to come home, after 


a period of banishment, but her husband, ° 


never. So long as the sin of poverty stains 
his garments, he will be held off, as one 
despised and contemned.”’ 


“| fear as much,” answered the Doctor; - 
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‘but I can do no less than inform Mr. Guy of 

his daughter’s presence in my house, 

that, the responsibility is with him.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Getting Along. 
We trudge on together, my good man and I, 
Our steps growing slow, as the years hasten by; 
Our children are healthy, our neighbors are kind 


’ 


And with the world round us, we’ve no fault to 
*Tis true that he sometimes will choose the worst way 
For sore feet to walk in, a weary, hot day ; 
But then, my wise husband can scarcely go wrong, 
And, some how or other, we’re getting along. 
There are soft summer shadows, beneath our home. 
trees ; 
How handsome he looks, sitting there at his ease! 
We watch the flocks coming, when sunset grows diz 
His thoughts on the cattle, and mine upon him. 
The blackbirds and thrushes come chattering near 
I love the thieves’ music, but listen with fear ; 
He shoots the gay rogues—I would pay for their song 
We're different, sure; still, we're getting along. 
He seems not to know what I eat, drink, or wear 
He’s trim and he’s hearty, so why should I care? 
No barsh word from him my poor heart ever shocks 
I wouldn’t mind scolding—so seldom he talks. 
Ah, well! ‘tis too much that we women expect! 
He only has promised to love and protect. 
See! I lean on my husband, so silent and strong— 
I’m sure there's no trouble; we're getting along. 
Life isn’t so bright as it was long ago, 
When he visited me, amid tempest and snow, 
When he brought me a ribbon, or jewel, to wear, 
And sometimes a rose-bud, to twist in my hair. 


But, when we are girls, we can all laugh and sing; 
Of course, growing old, life’s a different thing ; 
My good man and I have forgot our May-song; 
Yet, somehow or other, we’re getting along. 

Tis true, I was rich—I had treasures and land; 
But, all that he asked, was my heart and my band; 
Though people do say it, ’tis what they can’t prove— 
“He married for money—she, poor thing ! for love.” 
My fortune is his, and he saves me its care ; 

To make his home cheerful’s enough for my share; 
He seems always happy, our broad fields among, 
And 80 we are quietly getting along. 

With stocks to look after, investments to find, 
It’s not very strange that I’m seldom in mind; 
He can’t stop to see how my time’s dragging 00; 
And yet, he would miss me, if I should be gone. 
Should he be called first, I must follow him fast, 
For all that’s worth living for then will be past; 
But, I’ll not think of losing him ; fretting is wrong; 


¢ While we are so pleasantly getting along. 


Crayon. L. 
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Mrs. Williams is sick, and the doctor is sent 
for. It is a month now, since she has been 
doing her own housework, and the baby is but 
two months old. The doctor says she must lie 
in bed, and keep still for several days, or run 
the risk of being an invalid for life. A kind 
neighbor-girl comes in for the day, to help; 
and there she lies, in the next room, and 
thinks of all the work—the little pants to be 
mended, the pinafores to be made, and hus- 
band’s fine shirts to be ironed, which no hands 
cando but her own. Mrs. Williams likes to 
have her family and house in order, and it is 
laboring for this, that has brought on her ill- 
ness. She thinks it sacrilege to sit down 
and leave the floor unsw ept, or the dishes un- 
washed; and, in attempting to manage all, 
she has let go her hold, and is prostrated. 

Next morning, Mr. Williams gets up, and 
good-naturedly goes to ‘‘keeping batch;’’ but 
the meat gets burned in cooking, and Bobby’s 
fingers are burned too, in trying to dish up the 
fried eggs. The “hands” are waiting for 
breakfast, but Hannes holds the baby, and 
Mike picks up the potatoes, while the ‘“ boss 
pours out the coffee, and down all sit to break- 
fast, joking one another about how well they 
can keep ‘* bateh.”’ 

Mr. Williams has barely swallowed his 
first cup of coffee, when the stairs door opens, 
and down comes Katie and Jemmy, clothes in 
hand, to be dressed. ‘*Where’s mamma ?”’ 
ind Jemmy wants mamma to dress him, and 
Katie don’t want any one else to dress her, 
and they're both in a hurry, ‘cause the paters 
and eggs ‘ll be cold. Breakfast and family 
prayer are over, and the men have gone to the 
field, and now, the milk is to be strained, and 
the children got ready for school. This ac- 
complished, husband washes the dishes, and 
rocks the baby, with one foot; and then, 
he thinks how many times he has seen his 
wife in the some position—rock the baby and 
wash—rock the baby and mould bread—rock 
the baby and churn, why, it’s a miracle now, 
how she ever did it. And then, he sighs, as 
he thinks of how many times she carried the 
baby on one arm, while she set the table, and 
waited on the rest of the children, and couldn’t 
get a mouthful herself till breakfast was over, 
While he thoughtlessly read the war news, and 
ate breakfast, at the same time. Well, he 
Wont do it again; and this comforts him, as 


he realizes what a blank his kitchen is, with- 
out her busy form, and cheerful face. 

«There are few wives as devoted as you are, 
darling,” he said to her, in a moment of tender- 
ness, about this time; and these words were 
to her more preeious than diamonds, for she 
felt that, undemonstrative as her husband was, 
he appreciated her; but, then her heart ached 
as she thought of how far she fell short of the 
standard she had once set for herself as a 
mother to her children. True, they had good 
food to eat and comfortable clothes to wear, 
but these duties took up all her time, this 
cooking and patching, and making and mend- 
ing, when her heart yearned to be at something 
higher, to reach up to the immortal part, for 
after all, what is the use in digging a way to 
a wall, in bringing them up for this life only, 
when this life is but the preface to the great 
book of eternity. 

And yet it was not the fault of Mr. Williams 
that he had no hired help in the house for 
his wife; girls could not be had for love or 
money; he had ridden whole days before her 
sickness to get a girl for even one month, and 
had almost given up in despair. Girls in Illi- 
nois hold themselves at a high premium, and 
so well they may, for they are a precious 
commodity. Few and far between are the 
hired girls, and they seem to get fewer all the 
time, until the women begin to say despair- 
ingly—‘*Soon the last girl will be married, 
and then we shall have to do all the work 
ourselves.” 

Eastern people can have no idea of the 
scarcity of women in Illinois, else they would 
send the surplus of their female population out 
here to make a better market in the matrimo- 
nial line than they can ever make there. I 
once heard Henry Ward Beecher say, in a lec- 
ture, that there were five women in his native 
state to one man; well, I think that must be 
nearly the proportion on the other side in this 
part of the ‘Garden State” where I live; now 
it does seem to me a great pity that a mutual 
barter couldn’t be made. Girls are growing 
up here all the time it is true, but a gentleman 
exasperated after help, said to to me the other 
day, ‘‘They don’t get knee high to a grass- 
hopper till they’re proposed for,”—excuse the 
phrase, readers. And to give an idea of our 
condition, there are Mrs. Hammond and Mrs. 
Wright, their husbands worth a clear hundred 
thousand each,—they are both on large farms, 
with the accompanying troop of cows which a 
large prairie farm always brings ; and they are 
both doing all their own housework, and few 
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hired girls at the East begin to accomplish the 
amount of work they do. 

Mrs. Killam and Mrs. Redway, too, have 
babies four and six weeks old, with half a 
dozen other children, like steps of stairs, The 
poor women are one day in bed and another 
out, trying to sew, and cook, and wash for 
their young family and hired hands, Their 
husbands have made vain excursions in search 
of female help just as Mr. Williams has, and 
like him have returned discomfited. Single 
imen come out here in scores to get farms, and 
having attained their object, they cannot work 
them without helpmeets. Time and means will 
not allow of their going back for their first love, 
and since they cannot make love to the lips 
that they would, they make love to the lips 

it are near. ‘Tis this matrimonial vortex 
that swallows up all our hopes of female help. 

[ commenced this article by referring to the 
sickness of my friend Mrs. Williams; she is 
better now, but joins me in an urgent entreaty 
to people at the East to send us * Help.” 


Farr Haven, Illinois. 


An Evening at Home, 


IN MR. AND MRS. TYLER’S COTTAGE, 
BY MRS, HARRIET BE. FRANCIS, 

“Hand me up that shoe, Benny! I do 
believe there is a hole init! Yes, see here, 
Gurley; here is a rent an inch long, and just 
think, they were new last month. You will 
have to buy another pair right off, for he can- 
not go to school with wet feet. Oh, dear! it 

enough to make one discouraged to have 

mething wanted almost every day, and noth- 

r hardly coming in,”’ and the tried mother laid 

ywn the shoe with a sigh, and relapsed into 

ence. 

To an outside observer the picture of their 

m was a pleasant one. A neat rag carpet 
covered the floor, and plain curtains, white as 

yw, fell gracefully over the windows, and a 
rrate, glistening with gloss and fire-light, sent 

ita cheerful look. Mr. Tyler—a fine looking 

in, with wavy black hair thrown back from his 
high forehead, and keen, dark eyes, sat reading 

e Quarterly, and a little crib, with a fair 
haby’s face just visible above the bright 
blanket, and soft, plump fingers clasping 
1round, was enough to make many a mother's 
heart throb with grief, whose cradle, though 

1 in the darkest corner of the garret, ever in 
memory stood in the middle of the room, with 
he pillow undented, and the spread never 


tossed up by little hands or feet; straight gs 
the mound covered with snow in the grave 
yard, The only uncomfortable looking obje 
was Mrs. Tyler, and she sat with a look on 
her face as disconsolate as if houses and land 
had both taken wings and flown away; andt 
her husband's pleasant, abrupt inquiry if sh 
had read the “‘Sketch about Africa,” as }y 
reached for a knife to open the uncut leayes 
she only deigned the curt reply, 

**T have somet! ing else to do besides spend 
my time over a book,” which sounded aln 
like a rebuke to her husband for not followir 
her example 

‘‘ Helen,” there was pathos in the tone a 
Helen looked up; ‘*do you wish me to add th 
evening to my n hours of labor?” 

“No, Gurley what made you think 
that ? 

“And yet, you thought, it wife! TI kr 
you was contrasting my pleasant evening | 
free from work, with no cares resting 
me, with your busy ones,”’ 

‘Well, it does seem almost hard! A mar 
comes in from his work summer and winter 
six, if not earlier, eats his meal leisurely, a 
then, with nothing to disturb him, spends 
hours till bed-time talking, or reading, 
running around among his acquainta 
Now, | arose this morning as early as you, 4 
have been busy all day, and just see this 
basket—aciually piled up with garments t 
mended, and : ill be needed next week, 
so | must finish them { and n 
knows whether baby will sleep an_ hour, 
wake up so fretful vat I shall have to w 
till midnight to finis! 

“Did not e one show me a strip of en- 
broidery a finger wide for baby’s skirt, when | 
came in to-night 

‘There! that's all the sympathy I ever get 
and I believe I never will complain another 
word before you, and it is not the first time | 
have thought so 1 could arrange my wor 
systematically, or I could leave such and such 
things undone some other grand sugges 
tion, that throws all the blame upon my owt 
shoulders for having a hard time! A mar 
doesn’t know anything about it! His work iss 
perfect routine compared to woman's. Now, 
you can tell a week beforehand when yout 
wheat must be cut, or your grass mowed, and 
make all your arrangements, and if work 
hurries, plenty of men, perfectly competent 
stand ready to be hired, and I believe it is 8 
with mechanics, and merchants, and al] trades; 
but a woman never knows what interruptions 
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had 


planned everything for a leisure afternoon, 


she will have. Thursday I thought I 
and you remember, company came in before 
dinner, and I went to bed completely tired out ; 
then so often when I am rejoicing that baby is 
laid in the crib for a long nap, some one will 
come in and talk loud, or laugh, and wake him 
vp, and the poor child will cling to me and 
hinder me for hours. You know as well as I, 
if I hire a girl, only now and then one will 
take off any burdens; there is more washing, 
and extra cooking, and half of them, if they 
are ready and willing to work, are so inexpe- 
rienced that it is as much labor to teach them 
as it is to do it one’s self,” 

“You have brought forward a strong argu 
ment in favor of what 1 wished to say.” 

“What was it 
Now Helen 


n't get out of patience, and do try to feel 


“Why, about that embroidery! 


that | sympathize with you, for I assure you 
I do daily, and if I could see any good way 
for you to escape this labyrinth of care, | 
would gladly lead you out, but such seems 
! 


possible for married women in our sphere 


rin any other, | believe, if she does what 


God designed she should, —and the only thing 
that seems left, is to make those paths, that 
however near they come to the outside, always 
centre in the midst 


of duty, as pleasant 


as possible. Helen, you have overworked to 


day! I knew it the moment I stepped into 


the door, by the anxious, care-worn look on 
your face, and the want of cheerfulness, if not 
Tell me the 


story of to-day, and we will analyze it and 


complaint, in each sentence. 


see if it could have been prevented,” 

“Well! let me think; I prepared breakfast 
s usual, cleared off the table, swept and dusted 
the dining-room, to have it in readiness for 
before I 


half finished the dishes, baby waked up, and 


any inopportune early caller; then 
he was fretful, and I know he hindered me two 
hours, and it was so vexing to have the un- 
wiped dishes standing in the sink !”’ 

“Where Olive? I heard you telling 
Mrs. Fish, last week, that she could wash up 


was 


all the breakfast things and arrange them in 
the pantry as well as you.”’ 

“Yes, but she was so anxious to help the 
little girls build a play-house, that I let her go 
early. We must humor children sometimes !”’ 

‘Not if the indulgence makes their life 
really no brighter, and casts such a shadow over 
some one else, that it 
them also in the shade. 


rebounds and throws 
I was looking at my 


¥atch when she passed, and it was two hours to 
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She 


could 
half of that, and then had play-time sufficient 


school-time. have assisted you 


for her happiness, and left you cheeerful and 


energetic for other duties; but go on.’ 
After I quieted the baby, 1 finished the 
dishes, and it was time to prepare pudding for 
dinner; and between blacking the stove and 
chamber-work, I was on my feet till you came 
in, and some of the time with that heavy child 
in my arms, and | assure you | was tired.” 
‘Could you not have left the work up stairs 
until after dinner, so as to make it easier ?’’ 
‘Yes, but I did 


sew in. 


want a whole afternoon to 
You cannot imagine how provoking it 
is to have a piece of work lying around week 
after week, unfinished!” 

Helen, I 


another such article, if it was not absolutely 


“Then never would commence 


necessary. You could have spared that em- 
broidery from baby’s skirt.’ 

“LT like to have him look as pretty as other 
children! Did you notice Mrs. Rugby’s Flor- 
ence at church last Sunday 

‘Yes, for she behaved so badly I could 
hardly keep my eyes off of her, and in spite of 
would 


irying to feel charitable, this thought 


come to me, ‘that mother thinks so much of 


outside adornment, that she has no time to 
give to the adornment of the pearl of great 
price, her child's mind. But provided we 
could dress our pet here like Florence Rugby, 
what should we gain? A little admiration, 
more envy, and the pitiful wonder of sensible 
persons, that a mother with an undying soul 
committed to her care, will give 80 much labor 
to outward apparel that she is unfitted by 
weariness to give sleepless wat h to what will 
live, as it was fashioned on earth, when earth 


You 


embroidery, mixed up with care of baby! 


crumbles to dust.’ gave four hours to 

‘From one till five, yes.”’ 

“And you love to read so dearly, and it 
would have rested you to have looked over this 
book, given you something to think about that 
would have supplanted these little harassing 
cares which act out in impatient deeds, and fret- 
ful words. Now Jennie came in from her out- 
door play, with the young life within her bub- 
bling over with mirthfulness. She was just 
as God made her, acting out happiness »atur- 
ally, as the lamb gambols on the hill-side, or 
the bird twitters among the bushes. You was 
tired, jaded, and her mood jarred with yours, 
l do 


not chide you, Helen, for I have too many 


and you grieved her with fretful words. 


such words to repent of myself; but her sobs, 
as she threw herself on the bed-room lounge, 
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seemed like a low dirge in our house, whose 
echoes would not die away, and we have both 


been saddened by it. Will the pleasure of see- 


ing our baby—who is just as pretty as he can be, 


even in this plain night-dress, tricked up in 


nice clothes, pay even for the remembrance 


of this one sad evening, to say nothing of 


others made a weariness by the double amount 
of work On 
subject—the freedom of mankind from labor 


crowded into them? the other 


part of each day, I would ask, Helen, if you 
remember the long sickness I had two years 
er we were married which left me so weak 


aft 


in body and mind?” 
‘You know I do! I never could forget it if 
I lived a thousand years!” 


“Did I 


anxiety and care of making arrangements to 


not hear you say after that, the 
meet the payment due on the farm, and the 
worry of providing for the family, wore you out 
more than all the watching and work ?” 

‘‘T have always thought so!” 

«Well, Helen, that care ever rests upon a 
husband and father, and though, of course, it 
is not such a burden as it was to you, yet it is 
a burden, and if I could not throw it off at the 
close of my day’s work, I do know 


There are so many jars 


not what 


would become of me. 
so many coarse, self- 


and misunderstandings ; 


ish, and sometimes almost brutal natures 


deal with in the outside world, that though 
this trite saying may be true, ‘Man's work 


from sun to sun, woman’s work is never 


’ yet I believe, provided you could take 


18 
done; 
masculine spirit to deal with man, after a 
back the 


never ending but more quiet duties of woman- 


w trials, you would say give me 


life.”’ 
Berea, Ohio. 


~ee 


Che Heart of Mark 


Crum. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘‘And now, Mark, I want to show you my 
new pink dress. Isn’t it a beauty?” 

It was just after supper, and | couldn't wait 
to wash up the tea dishes before I displayed 
my new purchase to my husband. 

He had had a hard day’s work, building a 
fence around the south pasture lot, 
which he has concluded to plough up this 


spring, and he seated himself by the open 


stone 


window and watched me with his pleased smile 
as I snapped the cord and tore off the wrap- 
pings, and the delicate folds rolled down like a 
heap of white and pink clouds which I have seen 


in winter just aft 
mountain. Mark 
that half ew 


which I have 


us 


article of fen 
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He 


betwixt 
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t for the pleasure of 
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are now; a poor, hard-working farmer’s wife, 
obliged to stretch every dollar to the utmost, 
when you might have been in such different 
circumstances this very hour.” 

I looked at my husband a moment after he 
had done speaking. I suppose he is not a 
sandsome man; Aunt Comfort said nobody 
would ever think of calling him that. I know 
his face ig sun-browned and somewhat weather- 
beaten; but it all looks good to me, anyhow, 
and nobody could search into the deep, gray 
eyes without finding the kindly expression 

lden there; and the open, generous smile 
that beams over the sun-browned face is kin- 

1 away down in the deep, warm heart of 
Mark Truman. 

“What is the matter, my little girl?” asked 
my husband, as I stood still looking at him, 
ny thoughts full of these things. ‘Aren't 

i sorry that Eunice Webber didn’t doa little 

tter for herself?” 

“Aren't you ashamed, Mark Truman, to ask 
me such a question! As if I wasn’t glad every 

ir of my life to think I’ve got a true, good, 

nest man, who I could trust away down t 
the quick and marrow of his heart! 

“ And as for the work, I’ve got a willing spirit 
sud strong hands to make it easy; and all I 
have to say this night, Mark Truman, is, that 
fevery wife in this world is as well off as I 
am, she’s reason to thank God and be a happy 
woman !”’ 

“T like to hear you speak—I like to see you 

k like that, Eunice,” said my husband, as 
» took my hands in his strong, hard ones, 
ind there beamed a light out of the deep, gray 
eyes which was like the pleasant May sunshine 
iropping suddenly upon me. 

“Well, Mark, you know I mean it all; and 

lived long enough, and had trouble 
enough to know that when a woman gets a 
good, strong, tender heart to lean on through all 
her life, she’s got the best thing which this world 
can give her. And I wouldn't exchange you, 
Mark Truman, for any man in the whole world, 
no matter if he would place me in a palace and 
surround my life with the splendor of a queen.”’ 

And these words set Mark Truman’s heart 
at rest, for I know that it remembers some- 
mes its old rival Rufus Patterson. 

And Mark thinks, which is a great mistake, 
that | was better fitted for a merchant’s wife 
than a farmer's; that if I had chosen the 
former, I need never have soiled my hands 
With labor, for Rufus Patterson, if he was not 
rich, Was proud and ambitious enough to make 
a lady of his wife. 
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But notwithstanding the merchant’s hand- 
some face and smart manners, I knew who had 
the best, truest heart, yes, Il knew! 

I found the newspaper for Mark, and set 
about washing up my tea dishes, for it was 
growing dark. There was so much warmth and 
gladness about my heart that evening, that as 
| wiped the cups and saucers and went back 
and forth from my pantry to the table, 1 kept 
humming snatches of old tunes, but that is a 
habit of mine when I am happy, and I wondered 
if there was another woman quite so much so, 
in the whole world, as I, Eunice Webber 


' 


Truman ! 


I love my little house so—every corner and 


crevice of it! I go out doors sometimes and 


stand on the little grass plot in front and say 
to myself, **That’s all yours, Eunice, every 
bit of it!”’ 


e with white window blinds 


> cotta 


g 
and seven small, pleasant, airy rooms. The 
whole cost just a thousand dollars, and we've 
paid every dollar of this. Mark earned half, and 
there was five hundred came to me when the 
old homestead was sold after Aunt Comfort’s 
death. 

I furnished the little house myself from 
garret to cellar, and that cost three hundred 
more, vt laid by during the two years 
that | ugh district school. 

I thank God for my brave, willi 


that always turns to the ligh 


t as the leaves 
the flowers d Il thank Him for 
healthful youth; for my happy, happy 
and above all, | thank Him for my dear 
band, Mark Truman! 

He's only been this for three months, thoug 
longer; short as 


it seems a great while 


days are, filled with cheese pressing, a 


butter churning, and all he eare of house- 


keeping which illen on me, for of course, 


we can’t afford to keep a girl; but, dear me! 
as I tell Mark, one would only be in the way, 
and I never was qgui/e so well in my life as 
now. It’s evident that housework agrees with 
mec, 

Just as I was folding the table-cloth, there 
was a rap at the door and Paul walked in. My 
heart bounded, as it always does, with my first 
glance at the delicate face that grows hand- 
somer every day. 

“Oh, dear, why didn’t you come an hour 
earlier? We've had our first dish of straw- 
berries for tea, and I didn't enjoy them half 
so much, thinking of you! I exclaimed, as soon 


as we had exchanged kisses, and Paul had 


shaken hands with his brother-in-law. 
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‘*Never mind the berries, sis, I'll take the 
will for the deed,” throwing himself into an 
arm chair with a faint smile which suited the 
weary tones. 

‘‘Paul, something is the matter with you! 
What has happened ?” 

He looked up at me a wistful, half intro- 
verted, half hopeless look, that went right to 
the quick of my heart. I was at his side in a 
moment, brushing back the thick, crisp locks of 
hair with the brown lights adrift among the 
shadows. 

‘‘Paul, darling, tell your sister what it is 
that troubles you!” 

‘Yes, Paul, let us have it!” added Mark, 
leaning forward on the table. 

Then it came in a few words. 

‘Uncle Joshua has been angry again. He's 
sworn to-night that he'll bind me out toa trade 
before a week is over.”’ 

‘What kind of a trade, Paul?” 

** A joiner’s.” 

‘It’s a burning shame! He shall never do 
it!” T exclaimed, flushing into a great anger, 
as I looked at the delicate boy in no wise fitted 
for such labor. 

“IT don’t think he will, for I shall probably 
run away. It’s pretty hard to go to sea, but 
it will be getting out of his sight for the next 
four years.” 

«And out of ours too—oh, Paul!” 

Something trembled over his face which 
struck the unusual flush out of it. 

“That is the toughest part of it, Eunice!” 
he said. 

**T can’t—I wont let you go, Paul!” throw- 
ing my arm around him. ‘Mark, can’t you 
advise—can’t you do something to help us.” 

‘Don’t get excited, Eunice. Sit down calmly 


now, and let us first get at the true facts of ¢ 


the case. Go on Paul.” 

And Paul told us the whole story. Uncle 
Joshua’s conduct was in keeping with his 
whole course towards the child of his dear 
brother. 

It appears that he wants to keep a “chore 
boy” in place of Paul, who he has at last dis- 
covered is not strong enough for hard farm 
work; so he has concluded to bind him out to 
a trade, and with the hundred dollars which 
he will receive yearly for his board, he can 
keep a ‘‘raw hand” on the farm. 

The whole thing was an outrage. Paul’s 
tastes and feelings in the matter were never 
once consulted; but Uncle Joshua disclosed 
his intentions in his blunt, coarse manner, after 
supper. Paul was overwhelmed with surprise 


and indignation, and a good many angry words 
passed betwixt the uncle and nephew. 

For once, Paul forgot his uncle’s gray hair; 
and his own youth, and defied him to do his 
worst, and hurled bitter reproaches agains 
him for all the long wrong and cruelty he ha 
suffered at his hands. 

The old man was stung into a white heat 
passion; he shook his clenched hand in 
nephew's face, and swore a fearful oath 1) 
the boy was in his power and would be until hy 
was of age, and he would make him fee! itt 
and do with him just as it suited his pleas = 

“And at last I came off and left him in the 
midst of his rage, and as I turned the corne 
of the road and the river lay bright and « 
in the distance, my heart ached so, that 
wished it was lying still and cold under th 
waters, and then there came over me 


thought of you, Eunice !’’ so Paul concluded his 
story. 

I was sobbing very hard. Mark was walk 
ing up and down the room with a red flus 
the centre of his brown cheek; at last b 
spoke, 

‘*Paul, you shall not stand this abuse any 
longer! 

“Oh, Mark, I bless you for those words 
the name of that dear boy’s father and mother? 
I broke down here, for the memory of 
mother’s last look came over me as she fT 
her thin hand on his curly head and the w! 
per went out on her last breath, ‘* Eunice, take 
’eare of little Paul!” 

And she left with Paul her eyes, and her 
smile; and she left more than these—the sen- 
sitive, thoughtful spirit, the generous, loving 
nature, to which coarseness and harshness are 
exquisite torture. 

It does not seem seven years since the old 
pastor’s voice read over my mother the burial 
service of the righteous. Paul was only te 
then, and there was no one to take the mother 
less boy but his dead father’s elder brother, 
Joshua Webber 

He is a coarse, stern, harsh man, whow 
greed of gold has eaten out every better it- 
stinct of his nature. His wife is an ignoratl, 
narrow-minded, toilsome woman; and the four 
boys are like their parents. 

It cost me many sleepless nights, many 
bitter tears, before I could accept the ungr 
, cious offer of my uncle, and send his delicate, 
sensitive nephew into so ungenial an atm 


sphere. Their natures and Paul’s are utier'y 
-antipathetic, and each cannot comprehend the 


, other. 
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But what could I do! Poor Aunt Comfort 
was an invalid who sadly needed my care, and 
her small pension could not possibly be ex- 
pended so as to include another in her expenses. 

Poor Paul! I have, done all that lay in my 
nower to throw some bright colors over the 
sombre years of his boyhood, but it’s been 


hard enough, Sut the truth is, he was “ cut 





out”—made for a scholar; his greatest delight 
js in books, and it is amazing, with his small 
opportunities, that he has taken the stand 
which he does in his classes. I know the one 
great hope and aspiration of his life is to 
jain an education, and this desire his uncle 
would only meet with rude contempt and de- 
rision. He has always cherished an_ ill- 
soncealed spite towards Paul, because he was 
not like his own coarse, sturdy sons, and each 
year my brother’s life has grown more in- 
tolerable, and the thought of him, has been 


the one shadow, darkening over all the joy of 


my newly-wedded life; for I love the boy 
committed to my care, with a yearning tender- 
ness Which my lips can never find words to 
utter. 

“My darling, my beautiful boy!” I said, 
wd the tears went faster down my cheeks, 
than the broken words did from my lips 
“Uncle Joshua will find that his power has 
come to an end at last. You shall never go 
back to him; I will never see you bound out 
toa trade; he knows you haven't the strength 
for it,” 

“Quiet, quiet, my little girl; it never does 
any good to get excited !” broke in the round, 
cheerful tones of my husband. For once, they 
jarred along my mood. 

“Well, Mark Truman, if you can stand still, 
and see Paul abused after this fashion, it’s 
more than I can.” 

“You shan’t have to * stand’ it, Eunice; but 
what | want just now, is to look the matter 
Square in the face, and see what can be 
done. Now, Paul, speak for yourself. If 
you had your choice, what sort of a life would 
carve out for yourself ?”’ 

Paul leaned back in his chair, and paused a 
litle. The moon was just opening her white 
vase of silver through the broken clouds, and 
the still, sweet light came into the room, and 
filed it with white calm, and Paul’s deep eyes 
grew luminous, and his face was radiant, when 
he spoke. 

“What 1 want, Mark—Eunice, is an educa- 
Hon, For this, my soul hungers and thirsts, 
might and day ; for this, I am willing to sacri- 


Pee anything—endure anything. I feel each 


MARK 
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day, more and more, the stirring of new facul- 
ties, the kindling of new aspirations, within 
me; and they are not young dreams and fan- 
cies. I’m willing to work beyond my strength— 
willing to do anything, so that beyond, I can 
see the one great hope of my life open up to 
me—the way to obtain an education.”’ 

‘You shall have it, Paul!’ I cried; “you 
shall have it!” and then a little voice rose up 
in my heart, and said—* How ?” 

jut Mark’s tones reassured me—the calm, 
steady tones, which always carry hope and 
conviction with them, falling pleasantly through 
the stillness. 

‘« Well, Paul, we'll think this all over, and 
see what can be done. One thing I'm resolved 
on, you shan’t go to that trade, though it may 
be better for you to return to your uncles 
to-night, so he will not suspect we've been 
laying any plans to circumvent him. Be a 
brave boy, Paul, and trust in God.” 

My brother took hope from my husband's 
words—so did I. And, after Paul had gone, 
we sat up a long time, talking over this 
matter. 

‘It's very evident, Mark,” I said, ‘‘that Paul 
wasn’t cut out for hard work. Not that I 
think a little tough experience does any one’s 
youth any harm. But, you see how it is—he 
was born to be a scholar.”’ 

‘I see; I see;”’ 
cheek. 

‘* Well, what are we to do about it ?” 


said Mark, pinching my 


“There's the rub, Eunice. Paul would 
make but a little better farmer than he would 
mechanic, and if he comes here, as I am re- 
solved he shall, he ought not to waste several 
of the brightest years of his youth, working on 
the farm.’ 

«Oh, how I wish I was rich!”’ 

‘‘ What would you do then? 

‘Send Paul to college.” 

«It’s hard to be poor, sometimes, for others’ 


sakes more than our own;” said Mark, with 





the faintest breath of a sigh. 

oe Well, Mark, he must come here, and live 
with us, and work enough to pay for his board, 
for Paul is very proud, and would not be de- 
pendent on any one. Then he can study here 
until he can do better.” 

«That strikes me as the best plan just now,” 
said Mark, getting up, and closing the window, 
for the night was wearing late, and its old 
illuminated missal, the sky, was shining with 
a thick engraving of stars. 

«But Uncle Joshua will never give up Paul, 
so long as he thinks he can make a sixpence 
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out of him. Love of money has made his heart 
harder than a nether millstone.’’ 

‘I know that, Eunice; but I think I can 
manage that; and if it comes to the worst, the 
law will reach him in this matter, for he has 
no legal claims on his brother’s son; none, at 
least, that cannot be set aside.”” And once 
more Mark’s words gave me courage. 

The next morning, I had gone out, to search 
in the barn for some fresh eggs. It was a 
beautiful summer’s morning, but the tender 
smile of the sky, and the rejoicing of the earth 
beneath it, could not remove the shadow from 
my heart, for the thought of Paul lay heavy 
upon it, 

After a long search, I found half a dozen eggs, 
and I sat down a moment, at the foot of a 
great pile of hay, in one corner of the barn; 
and | watched the sunbeams quiver and flash, 
like the golden wings of forest birds, along the 
old brown rafters of the barn, transforming all 
their homeliness into strange grace and beauty, 

ust as some good, loving, self sacrificing deed, 
will transform the homeliest face into beauty 
and sanctity. 

And then, my thoughts leaped off to Paul, 
and to the hard, harsh heart of his uncle, 
which is just like the old barn, in a dark, rainy 
day—cold, and bare, and gloomy, with no 
flicker of sunshine along the blackened rafters ; 
and away off in the dark corners. And then | 
thought of the hard, toilsome years, which 
rose up before Mark and me, before we could 
pay for our farm. 


Three thousand dollars! It would be long 
before we could raise that, though Mark got 
the land at a great bargain, and there was no 
doubt but it would be worth six thousand in 
ten years, under his careful cultivation; but 
we cannot, with the utmost economy, clear 
more than a couple of hundred a year from the 
land, after the interest on the money is paid; 
and somehow my heart sank terribly, as | 
thought of Paul on one hand, with his long 
craving for knowledge, his sensitive, high- 
spirited nature, constantly galled, and half 
crushed by contact with his mean and sordid 
relatives; andon the other hand, I thought 
of the long path of ceaseless toil and labor 
which Mark and I must walk together. 

I don’t know when the tears came, but I 
found them storming down on my hands, and 
then there came a thought which was like a 
great shaft of light through the darkness of my 
soul. I put aside my basket of eggs, and knelt 
down there in the old barn, and carried Mark, 
and Paul, and my own weak, overburdened 


spirit, to the great Heart which held us all j 
the chambers of its mighty tenderness; anj 
when I rose up, the bitterness was gone. 

‘*Be Thou my strong habitation, whereuy 
I may continually resort.” 

‘‘Eunice! Eunice! 

I had not left the barn, when the well-kr 
call hurried along the sweet morning ai: 
I hastened up to the house. Mark met 


at the kitchen door. 


** Why, I'd no idea it was lunch time y 

“It isn’t, Eunice. I'm half an ho 
early ; but, John’s just been to the offic 
brought me back this letter for you, It's 
such a hurried, business hand, that I thoug 
might be something important, and hasten 
home with it 

I took the letter from my husband's hand in 
silent wonder. The bold, scrawling characters 
were entirely strange to me; and even a letter 
is quite an event in my life, as I have on 
a couple of occasional correspondents, in the 
world. 

‘Break the seal said my husband, as | 
threw my sun-! net on a chair. 

I was not lo in doing this, and Mark 
leaned over me, I read the letter. It in- 
formed me briefly, that Ezra Northrop, my 
grandmother's ther, on my mother’s side,’ 
had died suddenly, a month ago, being eighty 
five years of age; and that in his will, he had 
bequeathed me a thousand dollars, because | 
had borne at his re juest, the name of hs 
dearly beloved sister, Eunice Northrop; and 
the letter was signed by the executor of py 
uncle’s wi 

‘“*Oh, Mark, can it really be true?” I said 
sinking down into a chair, while the letter 
shook in my hands. 

‘* There's no doubt of it, darling.” 

‘* God must have sent it to us, Mark.” 

‘‘ And we will take it from Him most thank- 
fully.” 

* And now, you can pay off a third of the 


farm. Oh, Mark, what a great burden it wil 
lift off our shoulders! 
Mark answered my words with a responsive 


} 


smile of gladness; and then, a second thought 
came into his face which sobered the smile. 
‘What is it, Mark?” 
‘‘Where’s Paul, Eunice? It isn’t fair that 
we should have all the benefit of this?” 
I had forgotten him for a moment. I think 


the clock ticked away five minutes before we 


‘spoke again; and then looking into eae 


other’s eyes, we knew that the same thoughls 


had been busy with both. 
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«Mark, do you think it is best so?’’ I stam- 
mered. 

“If you do, Eunice. We shall have to work 
harder and longer; but we can do it for Paul's 
sake.”’ 

“And this money will set him straight on the 
way to college _ 

“Oh, yes; the road will be clear enough, 
then. He can have the interest of this money 
for the next year, which will pay Parson 
Adams for fitting him for college; and he can 
be ready to enter in a year from next fall 
And after he is there, he can teach, you know, 
in vacations, and manage to get along with 
what the thousand dollars will do for him; 
many of the first men in the country have done 
this.’”’ 

“And who knows but Paul may be a genius, 
Mark ?” 

“Who knows, Eunice ? At all events, he 
shall have a chance to prove whether he is.” 

“So he shall. We will make up our minds 
this hour, Mark, that we shall never touch a 
dollar of this legacy of my uncle’s; Paul shall 
have it all.”’ 

So it was decided betwixt us; and then 
Mark concluded we would go over to our 
uncle’s that night, and release him forever 
from all charge of my brother. 

“Oh, what will Paul say when he hears of 
all this ?” 

“It'll almost upset his wits. I can sympa- 
thize with him, Eunice, in all his youthful 
hopes and aspirations, though nature never 
intended me for a scholar, I suppose.” 

“She intended you for a good, true, noble 
man, any how, Mark Truman.” 

“It’s pleasant to hear such praise from 
your lips, little lady, But, bustle up, and get 
my lunch in a hurry, for I must make hay 
while such a sun as this is in the sky.” 

And, while Mark eat his biscuit and pie, 
and praised the spring beer I had made the 
day before, I went away back into my child- 
hood, and searched among the closets of my 
memory for my old uncle, Ezra Northrop. 
I remembered the white haired old man came 
to see us, when my life was slipping off its 
fifth birthday, and that he had trotted me on 
his knee, and told me stories of the days when 
he was a little "boy, and his father, who was a 
corporal in the Revolutionary army, shoul- 
dered his musket, and went off to battle; and 
how he took Ezra in his arms, and blessed him ; 
and his mother, who was my great grand- 
mother, put her arms around her husband's 
neck, and said— 
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MARK TRUMAN. 
‘The God of battles take care of you, Jede- 
diah ;” and how the strong man could not 
speak another word, but went out of the gate 
with a look that his son had carried in his 
memory through all the years of his life. 

And Mark listened and laughed, when I told 
him a moment later, how my great-grand- 
mother paused suddenly in the midst of her 
sobs, and the tears stood still on her cheeks, 
and she rushed out of the gate, and a little 
way down the road, and called to her husband, 
who was just turning the corner of the road 
by the creek—* Jedediah, you'll find the dough- 
nuts and the apple pies in the white towel in 
your right-hand pocket.’?” And Mark brought 
down his hand on the table, with a blow that 
made it ring, and said— 

“That's just the sort of a wife a man 
wants—one that will see her husband start out 
to defend his country, with the blessing of God, 
and her brave, loving heart; and that wont 
forget to slip the gingerbread into a corner of 
his coat pocket at the last minute. A man’s 
rich enough with such a wife, Eunice.” And 
Mark poured out another glass of my beer, and 
said 

‘‘All honor and praise to them, for their 
brave, loving hearts—for their strong faith in 
God, that never faltered, in the darkest hour 
of their country’s need and peril—for all they 
did and suffered—for the old firesides they 
made so happy—for all their teachings and ex- 
amples, left to us, their children, and which 
have made us the men we are this day. Il 
drink to their memories—the mothers of the 
Revolution !’ 

And, looking on Mark Truman’s face, as 
he set down that glass of beer, 1 wondered how 
any one could could ever call him a homely 
man. 

Just after tea, in the cool of the summer 
evening, we rode over to Uncle Joshua’s. My 
heart was full of the great joy it was bearing 
to Paul; but I was a little tremulous and ex- 
cited, for I feared there might be high words 
betwixt my husband and my uncle; but when 
I suggested this to Mark, he just said, 

** Don’t you go to getting nervous about that, 
Eunice. I know the man’s weak point and I 
can manage him.” 

We found Uncle Joshua quite alone, for his 
family happened to be away from home. Ile 
sat by his table, with his head bowed over 
some accounts he was ‘“‘running up” of the 
probable gains of the next harvest. He is 
getting to be an old man, and as he lifted his 
head and I saw the iron gray locks round the 
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hard, harsh, wrinkled face, on which was 


written the story of his life, a shiver, half of 


pity, half of disgust, went over me. I think he 
divined the object of our visit, for there was a 
little defiant expression in his eyes, though he 
shook hands with us and offered us chairs. 
There was a little indifferent conversation 
betwixt the two men on the weather and the 
promise of the crops, and then Mark said, 

‘T am not a man of many words, Mr. Webber, 
and so I may as well open the subject of my 
visit this evening, at once. You have had our 

other with you a number of years, now; and 
as we have a home of our own and want him 
with us, we have concluded to take him off 
your hands; and from this night you need 
never haye any farther care of him. 

‘«T have been in a hurry to have this thing 
settled, because Paul has told us your inten- 
tion of apprenticing him to a joiner’s trade, for 
which business he has no kind of liking; and 
| think young boys should have some voice in 
selecting their own following in life, as I be- 
lieve their bent is to be considered. However, 
that’s not to the point. We'll take Paul off 
your hands from this hour—that’s all.” 

The old, harsh face flushed into a great 
heat of anger. “I reckon you'll find,’’ he said, 
‘that it takes two to make a bargain, afore 
you get through; and I don’t intend to give 
Paul up so easy as that. 

“I’ve made up my mind that he shall go to 
a jiner’s trade. What the boy wants is a good 
toughinin’, and to have some of his womanish 

tions, which he got from his mother, knocked 

itofhim. I know what's good for him, and 
| don’t intend to let him go now, after I've 

ud the care and trouble of him for six 
years.” 

‘Look here, Mr. Webber,”’ answered the 
calm, steadily poised voice of my husband, 
‘‘there’s no use in getting angry over. this 
matter, and I didn’t come here to-night to have 
any quarrel with you. What I have to state, is 
a few facts, and then I’m done. If you don’t 
hoose to give up Paul, that’s all; but I know 
he ground I’m on; and I’ve had a long talk 
with a lawyer this afternoon, and I’m certain 
that you have no legal claim on the boy His 
parents never gave you any; and moreover, 
he’s paid you in hard labor, as I can bring 
forward plenty of evidence, for every meal 
he’s eaten under your roof. 

** Moreover, there’s a piece of woodland in 
south meadows, as you know, that you've got 
rather of a shaky title to, as Paul’s father 


could prove if he was alive, and as I shall try > 


to, in case you make us any farther troub) 
about your nephew 

**] don’t come here to threaten you, only 
state what I know, and I shall put the matte 
through at once, for I'm a man of my w 
and you'd better consider before you de 
for in my mind, if you earry a high hand noy 
it'll be a pretty expensive piece of business 
you before you get through.” 

Many changes went over the old man’s fa 
while my husband was talking. It redd 
and paled alternately There was a | 
pause, and n Uncle Joshua spoke; and 
voice was not like his former one. Mark had 
well said he knew his weak point. 


‘“* Wall, I [Truman, if you're bent 


havin’ the |} take him, I say, afore I'll hav 


the bother l igue of a law suit at my tir 
of life. He’s never earned the salt to his 
porridge, and ¢ for his bein’ any good to me 
I shall be better off to be rid of such a lazy 
dog.” 

The old farmer’s voice trembled, and his 
great, brown han shook with suppress: 
rage as he f h But these last w 
stung me out of silence. It had been ver; 
hard to beat s sneer with which he hs 
coupled my dead ther’s name with Paul's 
and the indignation at my heart broke out a 
last. 

‘What you say is not true, Uncle Joshua, 
and you know it. I charge it on your gray hairs 
that you have wronged the son of your dead 
brother! I call God who will judge you in 4 
little while, to witness the truth of my words; 
that you took that helpless orphan boy toy 
home, and for six years compelled him to work 
beyond his strength; that you blackened and 
blighted his helpless youth all that you et 
with many cruel words and taunts, because! 
had not strength to labor as you could; and 
you did all se things because the love ol 
gold had got possession of you, and eaten int 
your very soul, and made you a miser instead 
of a man ! 

‘*And now answer to God as you can for 
these things; and answer as you can to Paul's 
father and mother when they meet you with 
the question, ‘did you do well with the child 
that we left on earth?’”’ 

The words came right up from my heart 
my lips, as though some one else spoke them. 
I could not have stopped sooner than I did. 
Mark looked at me in utter amazement. As 
for my uncle, he shook from head to foot, an¢ 
his face was whiter than his gray hairs. I 
had spoken solemn facts which ne other humat 











being would have dared to utter to him, for 
everybody with whom he is brought in intimate 
contact fears him. But now the truth struck 
home, and his whole life stood out before 
him in its true colors. It roused all the evil 
passions Within him—it stung him into frenzy. 
He rose up, every limb shaking, and he opened 
his white lips twice to speak, and the words 
lied out in his throat; the third time they 
came. 

He shook his clenched hand at me with a 
fearful oath. ‘‘ Begone out of my house!”’ 

“Come, Eunice, come,” said my husband, 
and he took my hand, and the old man glared 
after us as we walked out of the house. 

The moonlight lay like a silver lake over the 
earth, and we saw Paul coming up the road. 
Suddenly he caught sight of us and rushed up, 
his brown eyes full of amazement. 

“(Get in and go home with us, Paul,” said 
Mark, ‘You'll never cross your uncle’s 
threshold again !” 

“ Mark—Eunice, what does it mean?” asked 
Paul, staring bewildered from one to the other. 

“Don’t ask now; jump in, that’s all,” and 
Paul followed me, without saying a word, and 
evidently half believing he was in a dream. 

As we started, I leaned my head on Mark’s 
shoulder and burst into tears. 

“Don’t ery, darling,” said my husband 
‘You've done a good work, a grand work to- 
night. I didn’t know my wife was such an 
eloquent little preacher before.” 

“’Twasn't J, Mark. It was something speak- 
ing through me.” 

ind Paul’s beautiful, pale face lifted to ours 
still asked, “‘what does it all mean ?” 

{nd as we drove home through the black 
surf of shadows, and the white surf of moon- 

ght, Mark told Paul all that had transpired 
luring our visit to his uncle's. 

My brother slipped his hands into mine, and 
the tears glistened still in the eyes that his 
mother gave him; then a shadow fell where 
they shone. 


“Oh, Mark—Eunice, how can I come t 


you and be dependent on you!” 

[answered before Mark could. ‘No matter, 
Paul; we've got all that arranged, but I can’t 
tell you until we get home.” It was a still, 
happy ride the rest of the way, that I shall 
hever forget. 

We went into the house and sat down in the 
dear little sitting-room. Then I told Paul of 
the legaey that had come to me from my Uncle 
Ezra Northrop, and what we had concluded to 
do with it, 
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And Paul’s answer was not for himself, 
‘Oh, Mark—Eunice, I cannot, I will not take 
this from you! 

Mark and I had to reason and plead long 
with the proud boy, before we overcame his 
scruples 

At last he threw down his slight, graceful 
figure on a stool at my feet. ‘Well, Eunice, 
if I take this money it shall only be as a loan! 
I will pay you some day! Oh, you are the 
best sister a brother ever had !”’ 

‘But just think, Paul, you are to realize the 
one dream of your Jife; you are to have an 
education !”’ 

He was on his feet in a moment, and giving 
himself up to the great joy of that thought. 
‘It seems too good to be true! Oh, Eunice, 

| 


from this night my life opens new and glowii 


before me! I have no more to ask of it.” 

‘IT have,” subjoined Mark, with a covert 
flash of humor from his eyes. ‘I want a 
glass of beer and a slice of loaf cake; come, 
Eunice !” 

And that night three happy hearts went 
sleep, blessed of God and at peace with the 
world, under the small cottage roof wherein 
Mark Truman was master. 
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Aetters to the Girls. 
BY AUNT HATTIE. 
No. XII. 

It is a beautiful summer afternoon. The 
wind just rustles the rosebush by my window, 
then steals into the room freighted with the 
most delicate perfume. The sunshine, broken 
into fragments by the swaying branches of the 
elm, lies on the carpet as varying and cheerful 
as the smiles on the rosy lips and rounded 
cheeks of the girls I am writing to, and yet, all 
this agreeableness finds no reflection in my 
heart, for thought is not clear and placid, but 
turbid and uneven, stirred up by a petty 
vexation. I have been out shopping, and tired 
with the warm walk up the long street, and 
therefore in an indifferent mood, and urged on 
by an over officious clerk, have made a very 
unfortunate selection in my new summer dress. 
As I sit in my quiet room and look at it criti- 
cally, the flowers seem large and staring, the 
colors too bright and not suited to my com- 
plexion or figure, and the material—well, it is 
thick enough to walk through gossamer clouds, 
and yet, for all these disqualifications I have 
paid out a third more money than I had ap- 
propriated, 
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Just in the midst of my repentant determi- 
nations never to be so foolish again, in walks 
Miss Nellie Black, my next door neighbor, and 
up 
praising it. 


catches my new purchase and begins 


“How beautiful! such fine tex- 


ture and fashionable colors! I wish I had as 


perfect taste asyou. You never make mistakes 
like my blue challie, in which I look like a per- 
fect fright.” 

Every word is irritating, and yet how can 
l resent it. Is she not praising me and depre- 
ciating herself, and so I remain silent; and 
ble, 


Miss Black, feeling very agreea imagining 


that she has called forth the same state in my 
mind, seats herself in my low chair and begins 
her hour’s gossip. She is cheerful, pleasant, 
a fluent talker, and ever ready to deluge one 
with compliments, and yet of all my circle of 
acquaintance her presence is the most dis- 
agreeable—and now let me tell you why. She 
18 insincere, and at every smooth sentence she 
utters one feels an inclination to thrust off the 
outside husk, and feel for the hidden barb that 
The fault 


perhaps, as a good many faults do, from some 


is ready to annoy. at first sprang 


good quality of the soul. Possibly she was 
tender-hearted, and shrunk from giving pain, 
she uttered a sentence it was 


ind so, when 


pleasant words of praise or commendation, 
and the habit has grown upon her, till now 
everything is beautiful, superb, exquisite. 


Every one’s children are the best behaved 


n town, and every wife the nicest house- 
keeper, and her parlors the most sightly on the 
street. 

Mrs. Waltham, the widow of the rising young 
lawyer, who found a preity cottage home and 
furnished it elegantly for his delicate bride, 
and then laid down to die, leaving but a mere 
pittance for the hands unused to work as little 
Willie’s, does not like to be told that her yard 
is the envy of the whole town, and her parlor 
carpet more stylish than even the Harrington’s 
new tapestry, when the trellis over the front 
door is all falling to pieces, and needs painting, 
and the fence grows tumble-down almost daily, 
and her threadbare carpet brought tears the 
last time she swept it, it was so worn, and no 
It seemed like 


mockery, and Mrs. Waltham buried her head 


money to even buy flour. 
in the pillows as soon as the door closed, and 


wished Miss Black never would come there 
again. 

Poor, tried Mrs. Lawton, with her pain in 
her side and weak back, and houseful of chil- 


dren, all as restless as a quaking pudding, 


turning everything upside down, would much, 


prefer a good whipping to a call from Mis 
Nellie, and while her cheeks are yet crimsor 
the usual disorder, to have that lady begin t 
wonder how any one with so many cares 
keep her house looking so nice, and her ¢} 
dren as prim as pinks. 
But 
have 
ths 


even our dearest friend to open the grave by 


few is arrive at many years befor 


we some tender spot, some memory 


fear, ut we would bury up and allow: 


referring to Miss Black always seems t 
find that out , 
abundance of her zeal wounding by speak 
of it. If an 


one pecul arly 


by intuition, and in the super. 


brothers and sisters ther 


iin in feature, that one 


singled out, and how pretty Susie, or Herbert 
stereotyped phrase at ev 
painfi 


has a stoop in her should 
I 


is growing 


meeting acquaintance is 


sensible that sh 
her straight, erect form will be the complin 
If a father’s 


daughter t 


isiness begins to fall off, and his 

she would give anything 
the world if the look of care would go ay 
his forehead, and the 


if long ago come back; 


from merry smil 


hearty laugh « and yei 
she tacitly agrees with father and mother 
try to keep up appearances, and hide it fr 
the prying world, and just here Miss Black 
her father’s 


She is in despair now 


on unprecf- 


congratulates her 
dented prosper 
all 
referred to thersubject at all, even by one of he 
It 
gry if one should call her 
His 


is reaping the reward 


ty. 


is known, or that lady would not hay 


flattering falsehoods. would startle her 


and she would be an 


a liar; but God in book writes her 


she 


in this life, by the dislike and 


every day, ar 
her sin, even 
aversion of every acquaintance. 

If words must be said let them be the truth, 
and if kindness and delicacy prompt them i 
son will not often say unnece> 
1 by 


the heart, 
sary ones, or in the wrong place, or wound 
which it be 
if oblivious of you! 


a per 


referring to things would 


pleasanter to a friend 
knowledge. 
Berea, Ohio 


edietinall 


“Tur beauty of dress, as Dr. Gregory We 
observed, consists in not being conspicuous, 
concealing [t 
Dress 


in neither distorting nor yet 
human form with unnatural additions. 
ought to be simple, elegant, and becoming, 
without being too expensive for the wearer; 
and ridiculous fashions should never be adopt 


; : ; , 
, while at the same time singularity ought t b 


ed, 


avoided.” 
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Voices of Aature, 


yorck OF A WILD VIOLET SEED IN A ROMANTIC DELI 
IN AUTUMN, 

My Friend—I have frequently observed you 
seated upon & moss-covered rock, admiring, in 
a musing mood, the wild flowers and merry 
water falls in this sequestered spot where my 
ancestors have had their home for many gene- 
rations. I am but a minute atom of universal 


eing, yet I feel that having seen you so often 







ting in solitude amidst the works of 


t 


nature, | may venture to say a kind word to 


you before | go under the fallen leaves, to re 


main during the frosts, and snows, and storms 
of the cold, dark winter now approaching. I 
am not, as you might suppose, depressed at the 


less prospect before me, but am contented 
| I 


wait patiently in hope, in obedience to 


hee! 


established Divine order. I know that smal! 
as lam, I carry safely wrapped up in my 
heart, a part of the Infinite Life, and I res 
mfortably in faith and trust, fully assured of 
he beauty, and bloom, and fragrance that 
shall surely be mine, on the other side of all 
iese threatening difficulties, inthe after spring 
lime, 

So you, sir, if you are the good and true man 
you seem to be, carrying as you do in your 
soul, amore highly developed. portion of that 
same Infinite existence, may go bravely for 
ward to encounter the ordained trials and diffi 
culties that throng your pathway, and even 
leath itself when it comes, with a trusting 
spirit, in full confidence of that ultimate re- 
newed life of beauty and joy in the great 
deyond, to which your present ills, patiently 
borne, shall surely conduct you, and the happy 
fruition of which, nothing can ever possibly 
prevent. 


VOICE OF A GRANITE PEBBLE, JULY 4th, 1856, From 
ITS PLACE IN THE WALL, TO A BIRTH-DAY PARTY 
OF LADIES, ABOUT TO BE SEPARATED TO DISTANT 
DESTINATIONS. 

Dear Young Ladies—If you will cast your 
tyes to a spot about five feet high, on the right 
side of the front door, you will discover that 
the individual now addressing you is a fix- 
ture in this house, along with a numerous 
company of his friends, marshalled in military 
order. It has been my distinguished privilege, 
since this house was built, to witness from this 
favorable point of observation, all the arrivals 
ind departures of the visitors to this sylvan 


retreat. Some of you may have noticed a 
feldspar blush on my cheeks, and a micaceous 
scintillation flashing from my eyes, on those 
special occasions when very handsome young 
ladies were ascending the front steps. Many 
of you no doubt consider me nothing but a 
cold, unfeeling stone, and an uninterested 
spectator of everything that transpires about 
this door. If you will examine me more closely, 
you will discover visible traces yet remaining 
of a burning passion that once melted my 
bosom, and you may be assured that no gray- 
wacke of age can ever entirely obliterate the 
recollection of these greenstone memories. I 
have obtained permission, on this anniversary 
of the birth-day of a first-born daughter, to 
loosen my long, silent tongue, and add an item 
to help swell the uproar of the general rejoicings 
of a nation’s jubilee of liberty. Like many 
other individuals, I shall make use of this 
only opportunity when my voice will probably 
ever be heard on earth, to say something about 
myself that would “ else’? remain ‘untold.’ 
What can a stone have to Say of itself, I sup- 
pose some of you will ask? Listen and you 
shall hear. lam the work of a divine hand. 
Can anything he has fashioned be undeserving 
your attentive regard? Besides, it was my 
unusual beauty that secured me this con- 
spicious place beside the door. If you will 
examine me carefully, you will find me com- 
posed of many rare combinations of granite, 


beautifully inlaid and figured like a mosaic. 

I would premise, that in using dates in 
speaking of my nativity, I reckon time by 
general continental submergencies, several of 
which have occurred since my recollection, 
many thousand years apart. In speaking then 
geologically, many submergencies ago, I was 
one night thrown up from the hot bosom of my 
mother earth, in that range of upheaval, 
which you term the rocky mountains. It was 
my good fortune to be placed on the eastern 
side of that range, in a rocky cliff at a great 
elevation. I was situated on the immediate 
shore of an ancient inland sea, which in that 
remote period washed the base of these 
mountains, covered the site of the present 
great lakes, and had one of its outlets near the 
present falls of the Beaver, down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to the gulf of Mexico. During a 
spring thaw, I and many of my companions, 
some of whom I see here embedded in these 
walls, had the snow melted from about us, and 
loosening ourselves into an avalanche, slipped 
down upon the ice, then very thick at the foot 
of the mountain. The ice soon afterwards 
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eaking up, and becoming detached from the 
shore, we sailed off on an iceberg, and following 
current, came down the chain of the great 
lakes, and the ice gradually dissolving beneath 
I was dropped in what is now the Glen 
Ellen brook, near the site of the present rail 
road bridge over that stream. I can never 
forget the alternate hopes, and fears, and perils 
that voyage; the dread I had of being 
plunged in the deep abysses of some of those 
great lakes, where I must have lain centuries 
more, in darkness and obscurity, unknown to 
the world, and of no use in it. It is into such 
dreary and disastrous depths as this, in the 
voyage of human life, that a lapse from recti- 
tude and virtue sinks human souls, requiring 
years of redeeming effort, and even the convul- 
sive throes of a second birth, to restore them 
again to the upper sunshine of a heavenly day, 
and the ascending path of true usefulness. 
You must know that we pebbles have one 
engrossing desire, (conatus) impressed upon us 
our plastic state, by the hand that formed 
us. It is, to be of use in the world, and more 
especially is it an object of our highest ambition, 
to render essential service to some good member 
never know 


of the human family. You can 


how my heart throbbed with anxious excite- 
ment, when they were gathering pebbles for 
this house, for fear the rubbish, in which I was 


partially imbedded, would prevent 
liscovered at all. 


suspense! What a thrill of joy when I was 


my being 


What moments of torturing 


gathered up, washed clean in the brook, and 
found myself reserved for my present situation. 
The glad delight that has sprung up in my 
rt like a bubbling fountain, at being per- 
tted to be a humble instrument in affording 
the shelter and protection of a happy home to 
1 worthy family, has sometimes so thrilled me 
beautiful spring mornings, that I have been 
most impelled to leap out of the wall, in one 
of those same transports of basaltic ecstasy, 
that first brought me forth to the sunlight. 
Not irrevefently comparing higher 
with lower, imagine, my dear young friends, 


things 


what your anxiety must be, when God himself 
is searching over all the earth for those * lively 
stones’ which are to make up the walls of that 


’ 


‘‘New Jerusalem” of your life-long hopes and 


aspirations. If you are covered with rubbish, 


so that He passes you by, oh! the anguish of 
contrary, if your 
spiritual beauty attracts his favorable notice, 
and He gathers you up out of the dust and 
dirt of the earth, and 
reserves you for a conspicuous position near 


that moment! On the 


yashes you clean, and 
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the front entrance, will not your heart lea bi 
with joy before unknown ? ‘ & 
I have myself le e many a long year’s 
rough usage and | 1 polishing, among th He 
angry surges of the ocean, to fit me for the shou 
place I now occuy unde 
Oh, my dear young friends, on this birthday the § 
celebration of one r beloved compani ns. whim 
and on this jubilee of your nation’s freedor Th 
permit me, in takin ive of you, never again deno! 
see you all assembled in ¢) is place, to hope, and susce 
wish, and pray iv lf, that your strug. it er 
gles, and trials, and | tings about among the healt. 
rough waves of time and human destiny, may pain 
so polish and bring out your latent beauty mes 
that you may attract the favorable notice of stead 
the great Master | ler, and that He may often 
give you all conspicuous places at last, in that lo no 


‘‘ House not made ¥ hands, eternal in the 





Heavens.”’ 


THE GRAPE-VINE OF THE FOREST. 





. . . pe 
See how I stru to climb, and gras] 
ever-reaching té ls, after every sup} 
° e ne 
can find, that may ¢« e me to get up out : 
Aly jf 


} 


hurtful forest shadows, where my fruit can rij 





\f the lofty branches. 
, —- e , nentl} 
Oh, man! put forth from your struggling : 


in the warm su1 


heart the strong tendrils of secret aspiratios 
. 1 ; - 9 ar 
and prayer, in this wilderness state, feeling 
. . . was ¢ 
after those uns n Divine supports always 





hand, to enabl rise out of the balef 


influence of tl! veling, selfish, mat 
plane, up to the ost branches of the tre J 
of life, where you can hang out your r her pa 
clusters of usef leeds, blessed charities, a or 
heavenly graces, to ripen in the upper su _ 
exe 


light of the higher world 





+~eeo + hg 

Ir has been much the fashion of latet physic 
write and talk about woman’s mind, and t toad 
make comparative estimates of the power of any | 
female and masculine intellect. Some, with sical. 
pleasant malice, have made the scale prepot- Now 


placed 





derate on the gentleman’s side; others, will 


pleasant gallantry, have made it preponderate harmo 
on that of the lady Women of genius, never auence 
neler 


argue for the recognized equality of female in- 
have h 


tellect; and, men of genius, never argue fot 
its recognized inferiority ; but, as in political lche 
subjects, those dispute loudest, who have the 


‘‘ Master and mistress minds 


Sanity, 


nice at 


least at stake. 


. * : N 
move in their separate spheres, like the rulers vin 
. . . . 1. 
of distinct and distant kingdoms, seldom wish- N 
ing, and scarcely ever tempted to disturb each ' h 
he: 


, other’s sovereignty. 














Inharmonions Development, 


BY H. R. C. 

How often we condemn people when we 
should pity them; when they are suffering 
under some form of disease, mental or bodily, 
the symptoms of which we ignorantly term 
whimsies, or set down as due to moral obliquity. 

There is a nervous condition that is often 
denominated ill temper, from the excessive 


susceptibility to surrounding influences which 


it creates—slight things, that in a state of 


Ith would not be noticed, giving exquisite 





pain to the over-sensitive system. At such 
yes soothing influences are needed; but in- 
stead of being administered, the difficulty is 
fien increased by the harshness of those who 
not understand, and have no patience with 
the nervous sensibility ot the patient. 


ften induced by treat- 





this sort, from those who do not know 


difference between that irritability of 


per, the cause of which originates in sour- 
ss, anger, and spite, and this condition of 
nerves being on edge, and so are perpetu- 
y jarring them more and more out of tune, 
as I said, they sometimes become perma- 
ently deranged. 
I call to mind a woman now, who, with a 
irt full of kindness and sympathy, and who 
was originally serene and placid, from being 
placed for a long time in unpleasant, uncon- 
al circumstances, has become so morbid 


st inharmonious influence affects 





She is naturally large-hearted—lenient to 
e defects and weaknesses of others, but with 
these peculiarities unweakened, any irregu- 
larity in the conduct of those about her, any- 
thing inharmonious of a moral nature, or any 
physical disorder, affects her unpleasantly, 
1 degree that she cannot conceal it, so that 


ny consider her strange, squeamish, whim- 


te should be 





Now, any one in this st 
placed, if possible, where there is perfect 
harmony and order—where no jarring in- 
tuences will be felt, till the delicate nervous 
network vibrates healthily again; for, as I 
have hinted, the symptoms upon which I have 
touched, are often the premonitory ones of in- 
sanity, when the mental machinery loses its 
nice adjustment, and is all at sixes and sevens. 

No one is perfectly sane, it is said. I believe 
't. No mind of perfect symmetry. There is a 
ack h 


‘ck here, or an excess there, that mars it. 
There are many that show remarkable talent 


GOD KNOWS 






WHY. 





in one direetion, and seem, in everything else, 
to be below mediocrity. Like a tree, shooting 
out luxuriantly some solitary branch, and all 
the rest drooping and sapless ; or, a body, 
with one sound, vigorous limb—the rest weak 
and withe red. 


Sometimes there is, so to speak, a harmony 





of undevelopment, there being a community of 


weakness and retarded growth. 


- +ecee - 


God Anows CAhoy. 
BY NETTIE VERNON. 
Pilgrim—o’er earth’s desert toiling,— 
Faint thy step and dim thine eye,— 
Wearied with life’s many crosses, 


Be not hopeless ! God knows why 


Time brings sorrow to oppress thee, 
Sorrow laden with a sigh,— 
Yet ere long His smile will bless thee 


Trust! O, trust Him! He knows why! 


Mourner—by yon coffin standing, 

Where thy loved in death doth lie,— 
Weer a seas 
God, thy Father, knoweth why 
Av! He knows why death’s dark angel, 





member 


; 


Here and there abroad doth fly,— 
} 





itterest angul 





Though afflicted, God knows why ! 
Maiden—friends may treach’rous prove thee, 
In misfortune pass thee by; 
Weaving enares along life’s pathway,— 
Yet be patient— God knows why ! 
Time will bring thee many changes— 
Thorns beneath life’s rose-leaves lie, 
All’s not true that’s beauty-seeming, 
Yet thy Saviour knoweth wu hy ! 
Patriot—o’er our land so cherished, 
War’s dread missiles swiftly fly— 
Clouds of darkest, deepest blackness, 


3 , 


Gather o’er us—(od knows + ‘ye 
In this hour of our affliction 

He will hear the fervent cry, 
And command His benediction 
On His chosen :—He knows why ! 
Father! Great, all-gracious Father! 
Low before Thy throne we lie; 

Hear our fervent supplication,— 

Guide, 0, guide us from on high! 

Send sweet peace o’er all our country,— 
Bind us by one sacred tie, 

Life and Liberty to cherish 

Evermore— Thou knowest why ! 


~~. eee — 





He that blows the coals in quarrels he has 


nothing to do with, has no right to complain if 
the sparks fly in his face. 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Saturday Hight. 


BY NETTIE VERNON. 

How like a bright blessing to the weary and 
worn come the still hours of Saturday Night. 
Like a mantle it falls gracefully—for it is 
f l by the hand of the great Architect—over 


six days of toil and care, six nights which 


ig like this night no sweet reprieve from 
s busy cares, no angel-whisper of rest. 
‘Thank God for Saturday night!” A weary, 


utient, toiling mother said it as she knelt 


among the shadows with which twilight had 
filled her little room, beside the cradle of her 


blue-eyed baby boy, and prayed, oh, how 
varnestly, that the angel of death might not 
rob her household of its light ere he who 


re the sacred name of father, came to share 


sorrow—for her babe must die! Hark! a 


1 whistle is heard in the distance, and 
inon Ais step crosses the threshold of ‘* home, 
t home,”’ where a fainting form welcomes 
then leads him to the cradle-bed and 
spers, ‘*God will bear our darling gently 
ugh the shadows of Saturday night,” and 

the father’s warm kiss rests upon a clayey brow. 
‘Saturday Night!” An aged man, with 
ks all silvered and thin, took from the little 
stand the ancient family Bible with massive 
ver clasp, and read—* Like as a father 
ieth his children so the Lord pitieth those 
love him’’—and his thoughts wandered 


k amid the mists and shadows of two score 


urs, and he saw his own son rise up in anger 
2» mild, parental reproof, and with lip and 
yw all pale with wrath which his fiery 
petuous temper could not curb, exclaim, 
‘Henceforth I'll be my own master,” and his 
tsteps echoed down the gravelled walk, an 
le from his home. A father’s prayers and 
sympathy followed him—a mother’s affection 
ve courage to hope for his return, but never 
the sea swelled high, and deep, and wide 
between them, did he pause to think of the 
hearts which he had bowed in sorrow within 
the walls of home. 

Two score years had marked their annual 
changes, and still the wanderer was remem- 
bered in the prayer at morn and eve beside 
that fireside altar; and now, the rain beats in 
wild fury, and the roaring winds almost drown 
the feeble echoes of the old man’s voice, as he 
asks for the thousandth time, that God will 
bring safely back his darling boy. 

A traveller—-no longer a boy—stands beside 


him as his prayer is ended, and clasps a 
parent’s hand in each of his, as he murmurs— ¢ 


joyous ‘‘Saturday N 


“Thank Heaven, that I’ve found my home this 
Saturday night!” 
“Saturday Night!”  Peacefully may its 
shadows fall—gently may its breezes whisper— 
lovingly even may its dews gather and glister 
So may the shades which preclude death's 
dark night, be woven by angel fingers into 4 
drapery of peace and love—and the spirit’s 
farewell sigh be wafted gently towards 4 
whom the heart holds dear—and the tears 
grief and sorrow, which have been scattered 
here and there along life’s pathway, glisten in 
Heaven's broad sunlight, only to be remem. 
bered as silent mementoes of the only land 
which beareth upon its calendar a dark 


; 


~~ea<e 


Riches and Poverty, 


Ernestine dresses in crit and gold, 


Her ermine keeps her from the cold, 
And her hands are jewelled with wealth untold 


She dwells in a mansion regal and gray, 
With the ancient pride of an endless array 


Of heraldic ancestors, coffined away. 


And at the banquet, when red wine glows 
In the golden cup, and the small talk flows, ‘ 
The proud judge pledges this hot-house rose. 


And she with her fingers whiter than milk, 
Smooths down the folds of her brocaded silk, 


And smiles on this scion of princely ilk. 


She would pass me as one passes a fly, 
With a hard, calm gleam, of her beautiful eye, 


Bluer and colder than midwinter sky. 


But I am the heiress to what she has sought; 
Her gold failed to purchase what could not & 
bought ; 


She loved, and her 1 ‘ame back to her nougit. 


He, in his strength, and wisdom, and pride, 
Gathered me out from the whole world beside, 


To be with his name and fortune allied. 


Ernestine, flaunt, in your satins and lace, 
I pity the shadow that sleeps on your face; 
I know that you pine for his love, and its grace. 


Heaven be kind to you, haughty and fair, 

Lift up the burden your heart has to bear; 

Keep you, and hold you, with merciful care. 
+ eee 


Truth, virtue and happiness, may be dit 


tinguished from each other, but cannot b 
divided. They subsist by mutual co-inherenctt, 
which gives a shadow of divinity even to oul 
human nature. 
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SERMONS. 


* ( oP" She was not well grounded in ish; nor in Frenc! 
‘ a ¢ 1; red le wast g 4 
Rot As Our Od ays ° Italian, or German, tl } e had attempted the 
eniondied acquirement of thes ss under competer 
“Aut His ways are in mercy,” said the minister. ¢ ; 


structors. ‘ jusic, she 0 taste; ar 
t forget that, my sister 3 a —_ } r 


uugh she play lerabl ll e time of he 


They were the parting sentences of one who had Doe eS “ea i eee her, for want of pra 

, in the sunny days of Mrs. Fielding’s 

her thoughts : ve the outer world, 

nsciousness se higher and purer 

from which abiding happiness comes. 

| now, » hac spoken to seale d ears 

Ah, the sunshine had gone from 

It was night with Mrs. Fielding—dark 

night; for sorrow and trouble had 

out. But, in the stillness of this night, 

of voices, speaking from an inner 

power to reach her ears, These were 

, and at first she only felt their 

nd sweetness, without any clear con 
ess Of meaning in their utterances, 

an one year before, Mrs. Fielding was a 


mother; now she was widowed and child 
hen she had a home, in which every comlort 
iral life was provided; now, she was in (he 
another, and dependent. No wonder the 
that all eof God's ways are in love and mercy, 
afar off from her perceptions, and but dimly 


he was one of those who tenderly love 





In her own babes, her very life had 
rested in such overweening tenderness, 
ak Indulgence toukK the place Of a Wis 
disciphoe, She could not bear to cross 
lesires anything, even though reasou 
that it was essential to their higher good. 

tr lor them, the wiser ministrauions of angel 
Hieaven of innecence, than the weak com 
of an over-tund mother. They were safe, 


sorrowing lor their loss, a8 one without 





Widowed and childless! Ah, the night was 
lark around the mourner! 


irs. Fielding had an active, independent mind. 


r bowed spirit lifted itself, feebly, under the rm » is ever ma 


Which Dad at lirst crusbed her to the earth, 


SES ay 


began to realize her new position and 


w the world, thought turned in all direc he Hit f circumstances, 


» Searching for the right way. She could not : . ld back, it lfish idleness, from use 


wn, with tolded hands, and become a burden- ? fy) »jnistrations. It is not always for individ 


drone; pride, if no higher impulse, would S g;..;, 
" i 
ve lorbidden that, But, like far too many young < Jnyolyed therein is the individual's relation 


line alone that sorrows and misfortunes com 


s, whose parents expend large sums on their society, and th o © others that will sp 
lucation, she had closed her school-girl days ¢ ¢-om the new lif » be born in him as the « 
ut a thorough knowledge of any one of the > natural and selfish life expires. We are all G 
aiches to which she had given attention. She‘ agents, for good, working in our day and genera 

1d a clear, intelligent mind, and was regarded > tion, and the nearer we draw towards Him in s 
‘4 well-educated woman; but her education was‘ denial and neighborly love, the higher and more 
‘ofthe kind to fit her for the duties of a teacher. > angelic will be the service we render to His chil 
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iren, He has work for you, my dear friend—work 
for which He has been educating you in these dark 
lays of affliction, and happy will you be when you 
find this work. The very délight of Heaven is the 
delight of being useful to others, and just in the 
degree that a love of serving others for the sake of 
use comes into our hearts, just so near shall we be 
to Heaven, and partakers, in that degree, of hea- 
veniy happiness, 

‘Tiow can T be useful?” asked Mrs. Fielding, 


her perceptions entered into the thought of her 


friend; and with perception, came an inflax of 
; re. 

May T suggest a way ?” 

. ”» 


Yos—yesa, 

You know Mrs, Garland ?” 

Yes: or at least, have some knowledge of her. 
We were not visiting acquaintances.” 

She is a light, vain, selfish woman, and com- 
pletely absorbed iu fashionable life.” 

So I have understood.” 

Che mother of three sweet little children, who 


given over almost entirely to servants I was 


talking, only yesterday, to Mr. Garland’s sister 
t them; and she said, that the neglected con 
dition of his children was a source of deep concern 
to her brother, who was anxious to get into his 
family a woman of education, good principles, and 
Christian regard for duty, who would be to them as 

trae mother, The thought of you, Mrs. Fielding, 

ume at once into my mind; and I even suggested 
y ur name.” 

“And what was eaid?” Mrs, Fielding showed 
considerable interest. 

“Tf she will take the place, my brother will be a 
happy man,” was answered, 

Mrs. Fielding’s breast heaved with a single, long 
lrawn sigh. Her face grew very sober; her eyes 
rested on the floor, She sat very still and statue 
like 

* Accept the trust, my dear friend! Take these 
neglected little ones—innocencos, precious in God's 
eyes—and nurture them for heaven; for that 
heaven where your own sweet babes have found 
celestial homes and angel-mothers.” 

In the glow of an unselfish tenderness, that 
warmed the heart of Mrs, Fielding, she answered, 
tears brimming in her eyes: 

“T will not hold back my feet from the way of 
luty, if I see it plain before me, God being my 
helper, I will follow as he may guide. I love chil 
dren. It is my delight to be with them.” 

“Shall I make the arrangement for you?” said 
the friend, 

Again the face of Mrs. Fielding was over- 
shadowed by thought. Her eyes drooped to the 
floor, she sat still and statue-like again. Some 
natural emotions stirred in her heart, and there was 
a brief struggle with them for the mastery. When’ 
she looked up, a sweet smile was touching her lips, » 
like a sunbeam, and love sat in her serene eyes, 


ME MAGAZINE. 


“If Tam wanted, I will go,” she answered. 

“You are wanted was the friend's decide 
answer. “To-morrow I will see you again,” shy 
said, as she pressed her hand in parting. 

In less than a week there was a change of boi 


h Mrs, Fielding. From » 


place and state w 
tearful, idle dependence: he moved upwards 


a ephere of usefulness, in which her heart bec, 
at once interested Three bright, beautiful, » 
affectionate little ones were given wholly into be 
care, by a mother who was daily showing hers 


to be unworthy of the high and holy trust repose 
in her by the Father of all human souls. Soq 
was transferred the sweetness of that unselfish joy 
of children, which is the mother’s highest | ssing 
passing from a cold and worldly heart to one i 
which suffering was accomplishing its true w 
Mrs. Fielding, as we have said, was one of 
who tenderly love childhood Towards the babe 
who were flesh of her flesh, this love was 
shadowed by the weakness of a natural, mater 
, , 


tenderness, that shrunk from the exercise of need 


discipline. Now, she was truer to all perceptions 
of right and duty lo her own children low 
been weak and mmpliant, but towards these 
dren of ber adoption it was clear, strong, and wis 


as tender, 
Five years passed on with Mrs. Fielding, ad 


bringing to her heart new increments of a g 
peace, The neglected litte ones had been ta 

at once into her ! and wisdom had prompted 
this love ever t their highest good. Tit 


ct as though born of her ow 





were, in her af 
body. The mother instinct in her nature, had s 
fully out to them 

Five years had passed; and, for more tha 
two years, the unworthy mother of thease ec! 
had been at rest from earthly passion, He 
went out ere life had touched its fair merid 
and there was not much heart-grief at her loss. > 
the mere selfish worldlings die. Even those 
stand nearest, and whose ties are, or should & 
strongest, rarely sorrow as those who refuse lo & 
comforted, 

A man of a strong, true, tender nature was Mr 


" 


Garland. Life to such an one, bound to a mer 
worldly, vain, selfish and fashionable woman, # 
little more than a weary desert. Dutiful, patient 


and upright had he been through all the years ofa 
unsatisfying union ; and when death closed the com 
pact, he gave tears to the memory of her who be 
once been dear to him: of her who was the mothe 
of his precious children—and threw a veil ov 
the unhappy past 

Two years had lapsed away since the angel of 
death drew her from his side. Mrs. Fielding sil 
held her place as the trae mother of his childres 
Her life had beeome so bound up in their live 
their good so dependent on ber ministration—thi 
no thought of separation had intruded. 

Is it remarkable that a true man dnd a iW 





shi 


the 


ru 








MOTHERS’ D 


woman, whose daily lives so met in a mutual in 
Is 


rkable that respect, regard, and admiration 
it rema I K 


terest, should be attracted by stronger forces? 


should take love into their fraternity, and give ber 
the highest place? 

“As you are, and have been, for years, their 
Mr. 
of Mrs. Fielding one evening, 
fri 


their family sitting-room 


Garland, taking the hand 
back 
where the children slept, to 
he had | he 
sat alone to the tender inflections of her voice as she 


that 


true mother,” said 


as she came 


m the apartment 
istened, as 


talked with, and read to them voice stirring 
emvtion deoper and deeper, like music to which the 


“Ag 


mother, wil 


are, 


l 


heart lifts itself in sweet responses, you 


and have been, fur years, their true 


you not be a mother to them in name also 
lle held the hand and d 
face. Her pped 


m his, and fell upon 


her 


away 


ke into 


tigl 
a 


ly, io 
dre 


Mr, 


were 


eyos, slartic 


{ Garland felt 


( 
ti 


about to 


an impulse in her hand, 


withdraw it, and his, wit! wonsive impulse, 


wok hold with a firmer cla 


The currents of our lives,” be said, in his calm, 


have 5 


nshine and shade, and fee 


earnest voice, ** I's prov idence been 


time running 8 ry side, taking equally 


som 


ling, almost as one, 


| they not flow together 


rippling breezes. Shal 
stify, here, to your dignified, womanly conduct 


ry relation in my home, You have been true t 


ev 


irselfand your sex in all things. So true, that from 


feeling 


And 


tand admiration, a deeper and ten 


ls you has been born I say this frankly 


qs 


MO'TELICE 


A Sun Cemper. 


aii are, 


ipes from our own 


adow-makers, weaving, with incessant 


» th to between the sun 


If 


ovrs alone, sin might not be added to folly 
! 


k curtains 


lraw 


and our hearts. the pain and darkness 


ir ives are too intimately blended with other 
We cannot be self-tormentors without afflict 

f Others: nor shut the day from our hearts with 

Out veiling other hearts in gloom 

The difference of t mper which we see in two 
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r, how 


| 


ether 


now, Mrs din stands the case Shall our 


lives flow as a single stream. It is four you 


lo say.” 


For 


looks 


th Mrs. Fielding stood, 
indrawn to 
When she 
wet with blinding tears, 
Mr. 
h the tears, and 


le led 


more mn a nute 


downeast aud breath an almost 


impereepti respiration, raised her 


eyes, wily, they were 


pressible quiver; but 


Giarland saw light shining thr 


ux 
consent on her trembling inarticulate lips. 


to at 


‘I 


my withe 


nm Be 


her 


have not Mr. Garland—heaven 


be woman's nature 


shrunk 
And I 
1 frietr 


way 


am also y s, dear, true, right 


heart i, whom Ways are hot as 


our kindly to my 


, if 


want 


a frend 
I 


ean ble 


nearer me than 


do t 


urer 


iat Sa nan 


i the bles 


iilly flowed their 
d flower-decked 


a true woman, with high 


H 
stream ol 
! A 
aims and heaven-rising aspirations, walked onward 

1) heart 

Could ng, 
Mra, 
if 


and trang 


w aweetly, pure v, t 


l to the grassy an 


brim ue man and 


ove, and not a 


an idle, sorrow 
have so crowned the years of 
I 


best 


It is only along the th 


, and the happiness of heaven 


rd can lead to lift 


hereafter. 


DEPARTMENT. 


household, how 
) symimetri 


k for health 


po 


grow 


and beautiful well might we lo 


. : 
and beauty which hine 


falls. 


in a irden upon 


sun 


rare! 


As fathers and moth ! 


highest 
that 


1) , 
children’s 


rs, then, one of our 


’ 
{ 


our mental states, and see 
ided, 
let us keep tl ky cl 
be 


» look to 


not too often For our 


ar, so that sunshine 


in our dwe 


ll 


, in a despairing tone. She re 


ever saw s ul, ill-natured children in 


my life 
ferred t 
The 
man, 


>» te 


own little one “I'm outof all heart, 


i ; 


T 


fries » whoin this was said, a sincere, true 


w felt her duty to speak plainly, 


even the ving offence; and answered, 


siniling as she spoke, so that the sharp edge of her 


0 keenly felt 


sword might not be t 
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“ May not the trouble be rather in you than in 


In me!” The mother’s eyes flashed instantly. 


She was a sensitive, quick-tempered woman, 


You love your children /”’ said the friend, not 
losing ber serenity of mind, and still keeping the 
gm with which she had just spoken, on her lips. 


[ am a mother,” she replied, with a touch of 


f her friend 


feeling in her voice, The calmness 
was subduing her. “ And, like a true mother, pray 
for their highest good.” 
“They are in my prayers daily.” Tears were 
now springing to her eyes, 
But, do you bear in mind, dear friend! that 


God's mercy, in answer to your prayers, must 


reach them through you? The sun of His love 
is always shining—its influence always pouring 
down.—It is for us to keep the sky free from ob 
structing clouds,’ 
“Speak more plainly,” said the mother, “TI can 
b hear.” She was regaining her mental 
< 
} children are fretful, as you say; sharp 
w ne another: impatient.” 
rhe mother sighed. 
‘You are always reproving, checking, scolding, 
0! ng them.” 
! Not always. You are too hard on me, 
my f id, Bat what am I to do Let them 


quarrel and run riot at will?” 
‘No; but under your system of scolding and 
punishing, do you see any marked change for the 


} 


The mother closed her lips tightly, and slowly 
shook her head. 
What they want, I think, is more sunshine and 


few ids and storms. Itis only in the sunshine 


ts grow strong, healthy, and in abounding 


~ shine! And where is that to com: from 
From their mother’s sunny spirit.” The friend’s 


380 warm that it penetrated even to the 


. W 
i shadowed heart. 

A | see your meaning,” she answered. “But 
how can my spirit be sunny?” 


} t, let it come out of the dark chambers of 


thought and feeling where it sits brooding—brood 
ing: and go forth into the day Let it lift itself 
above the depressing influences of outward things, 
and feel its higher duties and eternal obligations.” 
llow easy it is to see what is right,” said the 
mother, with a shade of despondency in her voice 
And as easy to do as to see,” was answered, 
More than half the trouble lies in the beginning to 
d While we are depressed and ill-natured, 
cheerfulness seems an impossible achievement; 


but, let us only compel ourselves to speak to our 


children in a pleasant voice, and to keep back 
ill-matare from our tones, and we will find an 
almost instant change in our feelings. Then sun 


shine will begin to stream through the clouds, and 


we will find that in its beams, the hearts of 

little ones will leap up in gladness, like sing 

birds when the morning wakes,” 
The mother did not answer, and the friend wou 

on. ( 
“For the sake of th » children, who inhe . 


your quick, impulsive ition, cultivate a s 


temper. Never speak to them in sharp or a 


tones, but always, if possible, let your atterane: 





in a low, gentle and leving voice. Chase aw , 
from your countenance the shadows that | : : 
there, and let them see sunshine instead of 

Soon—almost immediately, you will see a chang : 
As you are in your hom , depend upon it, w 

in a large measure, your children be. If y 

temper is sunny, theirs will be sunny; if yours js vr 
clouded, theirs wi be « ided also, Don't 

them. Scolding rarely od; almost alway ; 
harm. Better not to notice, with reproof, t 

faults at all, than to sour them by intem 

rebuke.” 

“Ah, my fi | ld but so rule my spirits 
as to be the true 1 her your words pictu 
my thoughts, ¢ ildren might indeed ris vie 
up and call me | 1 I'he mother spoke w 
feeling. 

* Let love | r teacher,” said the friend ad} 
“think only of 5 lren’s good, and love w ayes 
flow into your t 1 make perception “W 
as nounday Let 1 grow up, I pray yor towel 
the sunshine; 80 w they become goodly plants in iat 
the garden of God 

And that m r’s heart and home were * 
changed, She herself came forth from her da he say 
broodings, into the iine, and scattered ; 
joyous light through all ber household, 

Mothers’ Journa T. 8. A 

' 

Tne Sin toatr Kitvep rar Bany A I 
pondent writes to t lmerican Agricultariat, | 
following effect | 

“T recently attended the funeral of a ecbild | 
three or four summers The minister, during bis el 
remarks, dwelt upon the fact, that death is U Bhe rose 
result of sin, w 1 [agreed with. Bat I thought, to Guy 
while looking upon the lifeless form, that the aa * Did 
which killed this litt ne, was sin against nature “Yes, 
as well as spiritual laws She was clad for & an old n 
grave in the ts 8 bad worn while living “Pap 
and the bare neck and arms, exposed while the What d 
child was in health, to gratify the vanity of te While I 
parents, had invited the disease which proved he might 
fatal. That was the sin which killed the baby, ané “T thi 
which is making fear! work with hundreds of and that 
others, whose parents prefer fashion to health, and “Well 
the exhibition bildren’s beauty, to te baid 


safety of their |i 

This langua e too strong. It is pos 
tively wicked [ tender children to s 
treatment, which w ibe fatal to adults of vig “You'd 


ous constitution Promised 





BOYS’ AND 


Coming Down in the Gdlorld. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Ir lies like a great pain ar da great si 


p 
s home from his b 


veart, the Way papa woks every day 


He's growr 
troubled, 


{| thin, and has such 
i look, that I can to see it. 
wid talk to him 
ly 


ithe walks 


and draw me 


, with his 


Go 


| papa walked up and d 
, , 
i round, and saw 


he 


m 
said, 


and 


rk 


Ine 


with such a sort 
t, when 
“p 


mMnamina 


Guy 


' 


cam 


at us a few moments 
reyes, and she wiped them away, 
ip suddenly, and left the 
iuy, after we had looked at each other amoment 
) 


i vou see that, Guy 
[ did, Effie,” 
| man, 


" 1ee he said, |! gas grave a 


“Papa and mamma are i 


n some 


My 


rh 


great 
brother 


' 


trouble, 
does it mean, Guy is nine, 
¥ Iam Only seven, 80 I th y it quite likely 
! » matter than I did. 
about papa’s business, 
and that he’s afraid he'll lose all his property.’ 
“W 


faid 


Wight know more about the 


[ think it’s some troubl 


ell, 


would that be anything very bad 


Effie, you talk just like a girl. 


Would be very bad indeed. 


Of course, it 

We should be poor 

Wwiks, and I don’t know what would become of us.’ 
“y 


md have to go without the new pony papa 


Promised you when you were ten 


and I 


oh, Guy, 


anxious, 


GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


mamma said if I was a good girl till New Year's, I 
hould have party How I 


a ! could give that 


up 
“Well, I hope it wont 
either f 


be « 


bad 
and his 


ht he felt just asil he 
would like to ery, for his heart is so set on the new 


por 


inadow on 


} 


1 20 pale 


that, 


f 
I 


as for 
of us,” answered Guy, ace was 
when he ~ eraver than ever, and I thou 


if 1 There’s a shadow over the whole house 


it, and I 


a whisper. 


about tip-toe, and d 


I wish the old times w 


1 felt happy 


ve 


when we 
} 


iat 


»eIDLineE s 


, and 
were al 
mamma, Guy, 

w dark, 
he 


grew vier, t 


1 mamma’s neck, 


hand, and 


avy. I’m: 
Mamma 


} 


r cheek 


id 
“Well, 
despair 


husband, we wont 
comfort, you've dove the 
best you ¢ 


“T believe 
wronged 


Av . t 


ould 
but, there’s you and those dear children 


that’s the 


‘said papa. “I haven’ 


and, for myself alone, I 


any man, 
stand it 
oh, Mary 
quick! 

“ Don’t 


of 


thought that cuts me to the 


let 


us, 


it, my dear husband. 


God will 
and 


take 
brave hearts, to 


care give us good, 


earry through this time of trial.” 


“Why, Mary, I didn’t suppose you'd take it like 
this;” and papa drew mamma to him, 
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I went up to them—* Papa, is it true that we’re 


poor folks now ?” 


“ Yes, my little girl, papa has failed, and lost all < 
of his property, and he’s only got mamma, and Guy, > 


and Effie, to comfort him now.” 

“ Well, papa, I don’t believe it’s so very bad to be 
poor. I'll go without my new-year's party, and 
wear my old dresses for a year.” 

“And I'll go without my pony,” said Guy, and 
I knew it cost him more to give up this, than it 
had me to let my party go. 

“ They’ve got your spirit, Mary,” said papa, and 
he revlly smiled. “I begin to feel already as 
though we should weather the storm!” 

* Of course we shall,” said mamma. “We must 
look the matter bravely in the face, and make up 
our minds to come down in the world cheerfully 
and submisrsively. It wont be so bad after all, 
Willard. We'll break up here, and go off into the 
country, and back to the dear old cottage where 
you found me twelve years ago. I can be happy 
there again with you and the children, and almost 
forget that I ever left it. Aunt Rachel will grow 
young in her old age, to have us back there, and in 
the green fields and the sweet mountain air, our 
boy and our girl will forget to sigh for the lost 
luxuries of their city home.” 

“And we can keep a cow, can’t we, mamma? 
and feed the chickens, and ride horseback on Aunt 
Rachel's ‘old gray’ every day, can’t we?’’ I asked. 

Mamma laughed and kissed me. 


“Yes, little girl, you can do all those things; > 


and you and Guy must learn to take care of your- 
selves as much as possible, for we can’t afford to 
keep but one girl; and there'll be no nurse, or 
chamber-maid, or waiter any more, for we're poor 


> be much of a burden on you for the next fis 


folks, and shall even have to sell a great part of 


. our furniture.” 

“Well, mamma, we couldn’t put it in A 
Rachel's cottage you kuow. But I'd quite as lig 
be there as bere, for don’t you remember I erie 
when we came away last summer?” 

“What a little philosopher !” said papa. 

“ And Effie, you and I can go to ride on farme 
Watson's loads of hay, and we can go off into the 
woods for berries and nuts; and bunt for the egy 
in the barn every day, and watch the little black 
ducks go a swimming in the pond. Oh, I tell) 
Effie, it'll be glorious!” cried Guy, clapping bis 
hands. 

“On the whole, I guess, Guy,” I said “ that its 
better to be poor folks, and live in the countr 
One can have such good times, you know!” 

Papa and mamma laughed outright, but ther 
were tears in mamma's eyes all the time; andat 
last she said, 

“ Maybe it’s for the best, after all, Willard. God 
may have sent this to make our boy and girls 
better man and woman; for I have often trembled 
lest this life of ease and Juxury should make then 
weak and selfish. 

“ As for you, dear, I’ve no fears. You'll get int 
business again after the shock is over, and can take 


care of your little flock, for I’m resulved it shast 









years 
We will trust in God, and we shall weather t 
storm.” 

“So we shall,” said papa, with a smile that va 
like his old one! “ And, Mary, we shall learn one 
of life’s grandest lessons, that there may be cala 
and peace, and contentment, in coming down in the 


world !”’ 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Tue Best Lewon Pie.—Mrs. Gage, who edits the 
Housekeeper’s Department of “ Field Notes,” gives 
the following:—Take two lemons, five eggs, two 
spoonfuls of melted butter, and cight of white 
sugar. Squeeze the juce of a!) the lemons, and 
grate or chop finely the rind of one. Stir together 
the yolks of three eggs, and white of one, with the 
sugar, butter, juice, and rind; beat well; then add 
one coffee cup of good, sweet cream, (some use half 
cream and half milk.) Beat all for a minute or 
two. Have ready a plate lined with pastry, into 
which pour the mixture, which will be sufficient for 
two pies of the ordinary size. Bake till the pastry 


is done; meanwhile beat the remaining whites of ‘ 


eggs to a stiff froth, and stir in four spoonfuls of 
white sugar; take the pies from the oven and 
spread over equal parts upon each, and return them , 


quickly to the oven, and bake a delicate brows. 


Take care that the oven be not too hot, or they 


brown too quickly, before the egg is set sufficiently 





which will cause the pie to fall when taken from the 
oven. This is a beautiful looking pie, and iv wy 
own opinion, and that of others, the best lemon pe 


ever made, 


Rice Pappa.—Boil the rice first for half a 
hour in water, taking care that it does not score. 
Then cook slowly for another hour in skinned 
milk until the grains are reduced to an impalpable 
paste. Fry veal, cut in thin, delicate slices, until 
thoroughly cooked. Dip the slices into the riet 
batter. Return to the dripping pan and fry 8 
bright brown. Serve while hot. 
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HEALTH DE 


Yy . H 3 
Suggestions on Health. 
‘ pa BA Bal = 
No. VIII. 
BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 

Tae mind produces its impressions on the things 
nd beings on which it acts through the muscles. 
The mind excites them to mvtion through the 
rain. If a portion of the skull be driven in upon 
the brain, so as to press considerably upon it, all 
sensation and power cf motion are suspended 
Breathing and circulation sufficient to sustain life, 


ire carried on by involantary muscles, whic 


ure connected by nerves to the 
Life may remain un 
stances, but the power of thought and motion art 
suspended, and will i , until the pressure is 
removed. In fractures of the skull, the surgeon 
raise the bon t] ss upon the brain, 
ut the circulation may g¢ 1, to restore the 
vers of thought and motio 
Apoplexy, and other convulsions, are suspen 
of the mental powers, by a pressure of blood 
n the brain, which may often be relieved by 


us friction of oth 


yf the body. This warmth and vigorous 


warmth, and immediate vigoro er 
must be applied without waiting for the 
ul of a physician, as in such cases, there 
a moment’s delay. Sometim 
friction has to be continued for b 

s consciousness returns. 

impaired health cannot lor 

is an undue circulation of blo« 

» system; for, in such cases, there is a pressure 

r parts, that cause: inflammations, pain, 
ms or congestions. A healthful circulation 
exist, when any part of the system, as the 
k, arms, or limbs, are exposed to cold or damp 
3s. Neither can it exist when the mind is ex 
l, troubled, or depressed ; but excitement. grief 
anxiety, are often caused by an unhealthful 
ution, and are removed by the establishment 

fa healthful one. 

The healthful action of the mental powers are 
miy slight, when the pressure or injury is slight 
and recent, but increases with the continuance and 
increase of the pressure or injury. Insanity is ofte 

light as to attract but little attention 

nd might be removed by a removal of the pressure 

the brain; but the explanation of this subject 
will require another article. 

he principal instruments of communication 
with the world around, are clustered together in the 
mind’s immediate neighborhood. The communi- 
cations of the mind with the different parts of the 


body, are exceedingly rapid. A hurt in any part, 
§ transmitted to the mind from the expanded nerve 
a the paft, by the nervous tubuli. The mind com 
nunicates the impression to the brain—this im 
Pression goes by another set of nervous tubuli to 
the muscles, and if possible, the muscles withdraw 


rom the hurtful things. 


PARTMENT. 


When the muscles are in a healthful state, the 
mind has only to will any particular motion, and 
the nerves are so arranged at one end with the 
muscular fibres that will do it, and with the brain 
at the othe F. that the mess uge from the mind goes to 
the right fibres, and the result is produced. TI 
mind moves t nusele action, and re 
the extent and variety of th action. 

Great training is often necessary to develop the 


f+ 


skill and power of the ‘les. The muscles of 


1e 
hand may be in ‘ute the most skilful 
workmansbhi , h ce, a great variety 
muunds. When 
, the muscles of 
hfally impress the 
When the mind wills 
muse] 
ily and unl 
i hearer. 
happiness of anoth 
So also, the | 
impart happin« ss, 
of happiness, 
nd and muscles. 
-are and tr 
The 
y the influer 
muscles. The mind that 
xy morose, injures the physica) 


1d those who suffer its un- 


ars, the words one speaks 
heart may heat break.” This results fr 
mind and body being so intimately connected 
what injures the one, injures the ofher. 
impressions made upon the mind, disturb the har- 
monious action of the brain, draw an undue 


1antity of blood thereto, de ing other parts of 


the system of their due quantity—more or less 


impairment of health results. 


Did people consider what he 
ful influence the sounds of their voice, and the ex- 
ions of their feelings, as shown in the muscles 
of the countenance, have over the lives of others, 
true benevolence would teach them to be more 
watchful of these expression 
The mind is so connects the body by every 


1 


nerve and fibre, pleasant impressions made 


upon the mind, improve and benefit much more 
than many are aware. 

The involuntary museles may earry on an im- 
perfect circulation—breathing and swallowing suffi- 
cient to sustain life for a time, independent of the 
action of the miad; but, what is mere animal 
without the controlling, soothing, and elevating 
powers of the mind? 

The moral and intellectual powers of the mind, 
expressed in kindly tones of voice, impart beauty 
to homely features, and render them much more 
attractive than beautiful ones without these culti- 
vated moral and intellectual powers. 
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I went up to them—* Papa, is it true that we’re 
poor folks now ?” 

“ Yes, my little girl, papa has failed, and lost all 
of his property, and he’s only got mamma, and Guy, 
and Effie, to comfort him now.” 

“ Well, papa, I don’t believe it’s so very bad to be 
poor. I'll go without my new-year’s party, and 
wear my old dresses for a year.” 

* And [’ll go without my pony,” said Guy, and 
I knew it cost him more to give up this, than it 
had me to let my party go. 

“ They’ve got your spirit, Mary,” said papa, and 
he revlly smiled. “I begin to feel already as 
though we should weather the storm!” 

“ Of course we shall,” said mamma. “We must 
look the matter bravely in the face, and make up 
our minds to come down in the world cheerfully 
and submirsively. It wont be so bad after all, 
Willard. We'll break up here, and go off into the 
country, and back to the dear old cottage where 
you found me twelve years ago. I can be happy 
there again with you and the children, and almost 
forget that I ever left it. Aunt Rachel will grow 
young in her old age, to have us back there, and in 
the green fields and the sweet mountain air, our 
boy and our girl will forget to sigh for the lost 
luxuries of their city home.” 

“And we can keep a cow, can’t we, mamma? 


and feed the chickens, and ride horseback on Aunt? 


Rachel's ‘old gray’ every day, can’t we?’’ I asked. 

Mamma laughed and kissed me. 

Yes, little girl, you can do all those things; 
and you and Guy must learn to take care of your- 
selves as much as possible, for we can’t afford to 
keep but one girl; and there'll be no nurse, or 
chamber-maid, er waiter any more, for we're poor 
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>folks, and shall even have to sell a great par 
~ our furniture.” 


“ Well, 


Rachel's cottage you kuow. 


mamma, we couldn’t put it in Auy 
But I'd quite as jie 
be there as bere, for don’t you remember [ criej 
when we came away last summer?” 
* What a little philosopher !” 
“ And Effie, you and I can go to ride on farme 


said papa. 
Watson's loads of hay, and we can go off into thy 
woods for berries and nuts; and bunt for the egy 
in the barn every day, and watch the little black 
Oh, I tell 5 

’ cried Guy, clapping his 


ducks go a swimming in the pond, 
Effie, it'll be glorious! 
hands. 

“On the whole, I guess, Guy,” I said “ that 





better to be poor folks, and live in the count 


One can have such gox 


xd times, you know!” 
Papa and mamma laughed outright, but t 
were tears in mamma's eyes all the time; anda 

last she said, 

“ Maybe it’s for the best, after all, Willard. God 
may have sent this to make our boy and girls 
better man and woman; for I have often tren 
lest this life of ease and luxury should make thea 
weak and selfish. 

“ As for you, dear, I’ve no fears. You'll get inte 
business again after the shock is over, and can take 
care of your little flock, for I’m resolved it shast 
be much of a burden on you for the next five years 
We will trust in God, and we shall weather 
storm.” 

“So we shall,” said papa, with a smile that va 
like his old one! “And, Mary, we sball learn ¢ 
of life’s grandest lessons, that there may be cala, 


and peace, and contentment, in coming down in the 


world !”’ 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Tue Best Lewon Piz.—Mrs. Gage, who edits the 


Housckeeper’s Department of “ Field Notes,” gives 
the following :—Take two lemons, five eggs, two 
spoonfuls of melted butter, and eight of white 
sugar. Squeeze the juce of a'!] the lemons, and 
grate or chop finely the rind of one. 
the yolks of three eggs, and white of one, with the 
sugar, butter, juice, and rind; beat well; then add 
one coffee cup of good, sweet cream, (some use half 
cream and half milk.) Beat all for a minute or 
two. Have ready a plate lined with pastry, into 


Stir together 


which pour the mixture, which will be sufficient for 
two pies of the ordinary size. 
is done; meanwhile beat the remaining whites of ‘ 
eggs to a stiff froth, and stir in four spoonfuls of , 
white sugar; take the pies from the oven and 

spread over equal parts upon each, and return them , 


Bake till the pastry 


S/oven. 


quickly to the oven, and bake a delicate brow 
Take care that the oven be not too hot, or they ¥ 

‘ly, before the egg is set sufficiently 
which will cause the pie to fall when taken from thet 
This is a beautiful looking pie, and iv my 
and that of others, the best lemon p# 


brown too gui 


own opinion, 


ever made, 


Rice Pappa.—Boil the rice first for half a 
hour in water, taking care that it does not score. 
Then cook slowly for another hour in skimmed 
milk until the grains are reduced to an impalpable 
paste. Fry veal, cut in thin, delicate slices, until 
thoroughly cooked. Dip the slices into the rice 
batter. Return to the dripping pan and fry to4 
bright brown. Serve while hot. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


y . i a 
Suggestions on Health. 
' No. VIII. 
BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 
Tae mind produces its impressions on the things 
nd beings on which it acts through the muscles. 


mind excites them to motion through the 
If a portion of the skull be driven in upon 
in, so as to press considerably upon it, al! 
are suspended 


nsation and power motion 


athing and circul 


carried on by the involuntary muscles, whi 


ation st ient to sustain life, 


ure connected by nerves to the top of the spinal 
Life may remain under such circum- 

ances, but the power of thought and motion aré 

suspended, and will remain so, until the pressure is 
red. In fractures of the skull, the surgeon 
bones tl! t upon the brain, 


the circulation may g n, to restore the 


must raise the 


vers of thought and motion. 


Apoplexy, and other convulsions, are 
ssure of blood 


suspen 


s of the mental powers, by a pr 
the brain, which may often be relieved by 
, and immediate vigorous friction of other 
the body. This warmth and vigorous 
must be applied without waiting for the 
of a physician, as in such cases, there 
ot a moment’ lel: Sometimes 
th and friction has to be continued for hours, 
s consciousness returns. 
impaired health cannot long exist, 
re is an undue circulation of blood in all pa 
» system; for, in such cases, there is a pressure 
ar parts, that causes inflammations, pain, 
ms or congestions. A healthful circulatio 
exist, when any part of the system, as th 
k, arms, or limbs, are exposed to cold or damp 
ss, Neither can it exist when the mind is ex- 
cited, troubled, or depressed ; but excitement, crief 
and anxiety, are often caused by an unhealthful 
tirculation, and are removed establishment 
fa healthful one. 
action of the mental powers are 
it, when the pressure or injury is slight 
nt, but increases with the continuance and 
‘rease of the pressure or injury. Insanity is often 
# slight as to attract but little attention at first, 
and might be removed by a removal of the pressure 
the brain; but the explanation of this subject 
will require another article. 


The principal instruments of communication 
with the world around, are clustered together in the 
mind’s immediate neighborhood. The communi- 
cations of the mind with the different parts of the 
body, are exceedingly rapid. A hurt in any part, 
's transmitted to the mind from the expanded nerve 
in the paft, by the nervous tubuli. The mind com- 
municates the impression to the brain—this im 
Pression goes by another set of nervous tubuli to 
the muscles, and if possible, the muscles withdraw 
from the hurtful things. 


When the muscles are in a healthful state, the 
mind bas mily to ] any pa 

the nerves are so arranged at one 

muscular fibres that will do it, and with the brain 

the other, that the message from the mind goes to 

fibres, and the result is produced. The 

xl moves the museles to action, and regulates 
tion. 

ssary to develop the 


The muscles of the 


ind may be trained to execute the most skilful 
workmanship—those of the voi a great variety 


When 


, the muscles of 


sounds. 


harmoni 


es the 


ks one 
nee of 
muse 
Yr morose, injure st 


and those who st 


“The looks one wears, the words one speaks, a 
heart may heat or break.” This results from the 
mind and body being so intimately connected that 
ofber. Unhealthful 


impressions made upon the mind, disturb the har- 


what injures the one, injures 
monious action of the brain, draw an undue 
quantity of blood thereto, depriving other parts of 
the system of their due quantity—more or less 
impairment of health results. 

Did people consider what healthful or unheal 
fal influence the sounds of their voice, and the ex- 


ev: 
f 


ssions of their feeling in the muscles 
of the countenance, have over the lives of others, 
true benevolence teach them to be more 
watchful of these expressions. 

The mind is so connected with the body by every 
nerve and fibre, that pleasant impressions made 
upon the mind, improve and benefit much more 
than many are aware. 

The involuntary muscles may carry on an im- 
perfect circulation—breathing and swallowing suffi- 
cient to sustain life for a time, independent of the 
1; but, what is mere animal life, 


without the controlling, soothing, and elevating 


action of the mi 


powers of the mind? 

The mora! and intellectual powers of the mind, 
expressed in kindly tones of voice, impart beauty 
to homely features, and render them much more 
attractive than beautiful ones without these eculti- 
vated moral and intellectual powers. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of colored muslin; the skirt long ¢ cord, and having an arabesque in each, worked 


three triangular pieces of silk, enclosed by a whit 


and full, has at the hem a plaiting of mauve ribbon, S white; on the fronts, just below the collar, are ara 
which constitutes its only ornament, The low body, beeques to correspond, The wide, loose sleeves, an 
in the Agnes Sorrel style, has the waist round, with slightly shaped at the elbow, have pointed epan 
cetnture dcharpe of broad mouve ribbon, the ends < /ettes and revers at the bottom; these are edged 
falling nearly to the bottom of the dress: a plaiting > with white, and have arabesques the same as on the 
of ribbon finishes the top of the body, and is con- \ skirt. 

tinued down the centre of front to the waist. The Fia. 3.—Dress of madi, the design pompad 
full bishop sleeve is three-quarter length, and 5 with blue stripes between, arranged in points, 7 


terminated by a lace ruffle; it is gathered at the body is high, the waist round; the dress is 


seam in the front of arm, the seam being covered. mented up the front by pompone of the s 


by a plaiting of ribbon. material as the dress. Small bishop sleeve 
F 2. Plain high dress, of lilac moire antique, bottom not set into a band, but left plain. 

the skirt without ornament. Padetot of rich black 

silk, the form half tight; the edges are corded Srreet Coat ror A Scuoot Girre—Of any 

Ww white silk, and at cach side is a montant, also able material, gored to the figure, and coming 
led with white. The montant is ornamented by 2 to the bottom of t lr 


see & 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tom Brown at Oxporp: A sequel to School Days at <I could wish; for ¢ ir free trade notions a 
y. By the Author of School Days at Rugby, < some hasty and rate speaking and w 
\ Part second. Boston: Ticknor & Fields on your side w " t. But be sure th Y 
issues are appreciated here, and while we « 
The second and concluding volume of this highly > awfalness of the task vou have in hand. 
entertaining and instructive serial contains a por-< faith in you, we believe that if it ean be done ) 
trait of the author, Thos. Hughes, and also a dedi- ‘ will do it, and we wish you from the bottom of 
eatory preface to the American edition, addressed hearts, God speed ae 
to James Russell Lowel. As for the volume, we “The great tasks of the © rid aré only 
the strongest shoul We who have Indiat 
need only announce its appearance. From the > oyjde and train, who have for our task the educating 
dedication we make the following extract of her wretched ples into free men, who fe 
The book itself needs no comment. Superfici the work cannot s ed from ourselves and mas 
ally our youngsters no doubt differ from yours, and be done as God would have it done at the pe . 
the lesson of life hag to be learnt under very differ. ¢ England's own in and do feel for you. } 
ent surroundings at Harvard and Oxford, in New 5% We hope to get ¢ h with our own work, a 
York or Boston and London. But at bottom it is >We would ask no m work for ourselves, 80 


rejoice that you, our brethern, have shaken y 


same battle, and the Devil, I doubt not 
selves up to your work, and put your hands | 


has just such subtle ways with you as with us, of 


-” . he 
keeping them back from steady growth in purity, ('" such grim earn as assures us that the 
° - } ha same dear he erence 
und manliness, and truthfulness. But however § blood is still the same despite all differer 4 
latitude or longitud And so, with firm faith tha 


unlike one another the young men of New England 
und Old England may be, they are a thousand 
times more like one another than they are like any 
other human creature the sun shines on. So if the 


your country will quit herself as England's sister 
should in this fiery trial time, and with all good 
wishes to youand yours, belicve me ever, and grate 


« is, as [ hope, one which will do some good to fully, and most truly yours. 


Oxford and Cambridge men if they will try to find 
out what it means to say, however feebly the mean Tue Semr-Arracnen ¢ By the author 

ig may be brought out, I have no fear but that it “Semi-Deta ill Boston: 7. O. H. 2. Bure 
will do as much for your pupils at Harvard. ham 


*But enough about the book. It seems like 
fiddling while Rome is burning to be talking of 
such matters now to any American. My dear years ago. 
friend, you cannot know how deeply all that is 

vandest and noblest in England is sympathizing > Mtvyir Canteton 
with you in the great struggle. You must not M. W. Dodd 
judge by newspapers or magazines, though so far : 
as | see, the best of them are speaking decidedly A story for your 
on the right side. Not so warmly or decidedly as > formation of a relig 
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An English story of social life as it existed thiry 
By Mary Belle Bartlett. N. York 


designed to aid in te 
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ISIN WA GREAT 
Count Gas} 


Mary |! 


By 
French by 
Seribner 
This book, coming from the pen of a Frenchman, 
and written before the Inaugural of President Lin 
side of the Atlantic, is 


reached the other an 


extraordipary production. rhe author not only 


mprehends the nature of our institutions ar 
but the 


existence 


dangers which have threat 

He 
able sagacity, the progress of 
ion, and 
ph of the dominant party the h« 


Ile is 


of our country, 


vernment, 


ened our national shows, with 


our nation ft 
sees in the tri 


althful 


its present perilous condit 
upris 
hop 


creat peopl very 


MDLTORS’ 


“DIFFERENT 
uu seen M 
has just moved int 


1 Mrs 


r, to pass a neighbor 


EVES.” 
“lave y 


Loomis, wh 


I haven't call 
have, but I must say I didn’t fancy tl 
She hasn't an open countenance. 17 


th epelled 


1 I can always 


ts expression me as 


I came into the room, an 
1 upon my first impressions.” 


Mrs 


r next door neighbor, said to us as she piac la 


A couple of hours later, Stanley, who was 


of tempting white raspberries on our tab! 


thought I'd do her 


s little neighborly 
» Mrs. Robbins 


woman's 


[ just 
| wok a bowl of them over t 
I must say I like that looks. 


*h an open, plea itenance, that 
racted me at once, 

Mrs. Robbins seems ir 

as I always depend 


pers 


an acquisition to the 


f 
sons of 


juite neighborhood.” 


vder, have you had just 


low many times, dear: 


1 foreible illustrations of the “different eyes 


which people see persons and things. Just 


remarks as the above have probably be« 


& thousand times about yourself, and if y 


a sensible person, and have read a few of the 


chapters in human nature, you have been 


greatly depressed or elated in view of what 


been said of you, 
| 


if you have, one thing is certain, there is some 


at fault, either in your head or heart. Over 


usitiveness to the opinions of others will fret and 


g, will bite and blister one through a whole 


und we verily believe that the amount of pain 


ud heart burning which a too great susceptibility 


the opinions of others has occasioned, is a con 


‘antly festering sore in many souls. Some people 
Wil uoderrate, others will overestimate you. Some 


DE 


1) I 


PARTMENT. 


you may 


pocket) the compiler 


twenty thousand words not in 


over 


aud for the meaning ef which, when 
two out of three persons, a ponderous 


be 


once 


of scientific terms must 


this little book is at 
tpart with our copy, were an 


for twenty times its cost. 


IPARTMENT. 


od motives to you, others evil ones. 


uur mind not to be disturbed ei 


ovided you have a clear con 


er in question, have acted up to 


(Above all things, 


you had. 


mistaken nh 


eyes 


ll appear nol 


selfish 


‘an an l 


for the 


nonsible 
ronsible 


views you; 
linpressions, 


how many people talk mere 


cing You must by no means settle 
mind that your neighbor is your enemy 


expresses an adverse opinion of you to 


many people what th 


there are 
s of the eval and malice ; 
lm 


tine heir own 


ur 


lighways of 


more 


having 


without g any ene 


will admire, and love, and 


ak well of you 


Then how can people see any more than they 
Ignorance, prejudice, 


bring them e 


distort the 


As a 


ieve that a good man will be quick 


parrowmindedness, will blur a Vision 


of really and honest persons. rule, 


however, we b 
good in his fellow men, and an evil man, 


to see the 


the evil, 
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We never knew a mean, selfish, greedy person, 
who could easily be made to believe in the self 
sacrifice, the large heartedness, and magnanimity 
of others. We never knew an habitual slanderer who 
didn’t believe all the neighborhood was talking 
against her; or an habitual liar, who wasn’t ready 
to accuse others on slight 
“making falsehoods out of whole cloth ;” we never 


very 


knew a bad man who had been disappointed and 
cireumvented by his own wickedness, who could 
believe there was much that was pure, and noble, 
and good in mankind; who didn't have gloomy 
and bitter outlooks on the world in general. And 


did you, reader, ever meet a sweet, serene, lovable 


character, who wasn't always finding good ant 
beautiful traits in others. No wonder a good and 
a bad man see with “different eyes! 

And it is never well to trust too much to “ first 
impressions,” » Those who do, make egregious mis- 
takes. How can it be otherwise? Our first meet- 
ing with another may be under favorable or un- 
favorable circumstances, and our im; ressions, of 
r ree, must be modified by these! 

The most intelligent sometimes 
stupid ; 


ces be irritable, and though the real character does 


persons are 
the most amiable may in some cireumstan 
voice, 


more or less betray itself in the face, and 


and manners, still “first impressions” may often 
be farther from the truth than any subsequent ones. 

For ourselves, we have met faces that on the first 
view were disagreeable and repellant to us, whieh 
afterwards became pleasant and grateful; we have 
met people who at first seemed to us cold and 
stupid, whom we alterwards found warm hearted, 
intelligent, excellent; and, on whe other hand, some 
who at first seemed to us full of generous sympa- 
thies, fair and lovely in character, have developed 
on farther acquaintance, the most unlovely motives 
and life; aud we have been compelled to acknuw- 
ledge that our first impressions were wrong ones, 
And now, the bestand safest way, is to make up 
one’s mind to be often misapprehended ; and that, 
wha’ever people may say of you, you will take it 
coolly, and not distress yourself about it; other. 
wise, you will be constantly suspicious, harrowed, 
miserable. 

Be certain that people will see you with “ different 
One will pronounce you artful, affected, 
Another will find you open, 


eyes.” 
politi 
ingenuous, impulsive, engaging. 
it that we give none “ occasion” to speak evil of us. 








*, disagreeable, 
Only let us see to 


Then let us walk serenely through the green fields , 
Let us catch all the lights that shine along 
the long read, which winds over the yesterdays 
and to-days, dving what we can, as we find it to 
do. What we cannot alter on the way—the frost 
and the blight, the night and the storms—let us. 
leave with God, Where we are are—there is our 
work set, as day by day reveals it unto us, Let 
us not be discouraged or impatient. He takes 
note of us, whom the stars obey, as they come- 





foundations, of 
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up every night to tl! golden watches in thy 
blue valleys of the sky. He takes note of ys 
who clasps the white pearl of the moon betwiy 
the snowy tents of the wind 


them, and builds 


clouds, and whose voice the great waters obey 


Let us rest on [lim the burdens which are t 


heavy to bear—the hearts which are too weak to ¢ 
alone, knowing that whatever be the eyes w 
which men regard us, His keep their loving, stead 


> us. V. FY. 


fast, eternal watch ¢ 


SEPTEMBER. 


In a little while, she will light her torch-fires ip 


the wilderness, for tl 


e summer is ended—the 


strangest, saddest summer, that ever arose and 


shone over our beloved land. The earth was putting 
on her garments of praise for another spring, and 
the voices of the singing birds were waking up after 
their long slumber, when that first fearful war-cry 
rang throughout the nation!—a ery that was 
echoed from the mountains of Maine to the savan 
nas of Louisiana, 

What scenes of tragedy and pathos these sweet 
summer days have witnessed! What herves and 
heroines have they made of our men and our wo- 
men! Truly, we have proved ourselves worthy 
our glorious ancestry—our fathers and our m 
thers of the Revolution. But, alas! for that moa 
fearful sight, which these sammer suns have arises 
and set on—brvther armet against brother, Alas 
for the brave dead on the battle field! Alas! fy 
the homes desvlated suddenly with the tidings of 
death! Alas! for the 
darkened firesides, for the beloved sons they saw go 
furth to ihe battle, 
Alas! for the wives that mourn the strong hearts 
they leanel on, laid low! Alas! for the little chi 
which should have sheltered 
them, lie still, in a sol Alas! for the 


summer of eighteen hundred and sixty-one! For 


mothers, who will mourn by 
who will never return to them 
dren! for the arms 
lier’s grave ! 
ourselves, we have always had faith in the fina 


The vine that oar 
Its branches 


triumph of trath and right. 
fathers planted, shall not perish! 
have waved green and fair by its streams, and 
under its shadows, have the nations of the earth 
gathered, and been blessed. God will take care of 
it! Planted in the sterm, watered by precious 
life-blood, consecrated by prayers and tears, its 
boughs, under which we have builded our homes, 
shall not perish! Taking root on the bleak shores 
of the Atlantic, its branches have been watered by 
the surf of the Pacific, and they shall not now be 
broken off. God the God of our fathers, will 
preserve them ! 

And so, September, thou wilt kindle thy toreh- 
lights, and set up thy signals that the summer it 
ended, as though no blood bad stained, no war 
cries shaken the land! and may He who orders the 
times and thy seasons, and whom thou servest 
faithfully, preserve our nation, and give unto I 


honor and peace / v. FT 
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323 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia 
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